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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume XXVIII 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF YOUTH? 


[x looking back over a half-century as a 
er, there is no memory which gives me 
unmixed pleasure than that I have al- 

the 

ipon my own or upon the faculty 


been on side of my students, 


In twenty-eight years of actual 


work in Princeton and Columbia | 
called a roll or reported an absence ; 

was the magnetism of the subject 
ch my unconscious enthusiasm for 
no formal discipline was necessary. 
ilways been the champion of youth, 
er more so than to-day when, 

during and since the world war, 

and creative ability of Ameri 
th are being so splendidly mani 


| therefore am not in the chorus 
nt attacks on American school, col- 

university education, in which 
nd my colleagues, President Butler 
mbia. President Lowell of Harvard, 


“lexner of the General Education 


I 
[ take no part in the depreciation 


in youth, because in my long ex- 

nee | have always found youth keenly 
to what may be called the in- 

n of the subject, eager to learn and 
erve when shown how to observe, 
distinguish between real and false 
sensitive to truth and beauty, al- 
very deficient in the power of ex- 
n. Also, recalling the familiar sign 
“Do not 


the pianist, he is doing his best’’—let 


far western restaurant 


condemn our teachers, for they are 
‘ their best. 


\ddress as Honorary Chancellor to the gradu 


f Union College, June 11, 1928. 
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In the few moments which may be de- 
voted to this address I shall endeavor to 
show that the blame is on our elders and 
college presidents, not on our youth; that 
it is our civilization rather than our youth 
which is out of joint. 

First, there is the mountain of books 
and the forests daily turned into news- 
Books the 
and enemies of 


are at once 
the 


modern education, for with mass education 


papers. greatest 


friends greatest 
the didactic bookish system has gradually 
replaced the old apprentice system, with 
the 
actual practice of an art or a profession, 


teacher and student side by side in 
as our Stone Age ancestors worked with 
their youngsters on the flints in their caves 
and shelters. Direct contact with the ob- 
ject, in sociology, in economies, in history, 
as well as in literature and in science, is the 
most urgent need of the day. Do not first 
read books or listen to lectures on sociology 
or economics, but mingle at once with the 
masses of the people, make your own ob- 
servations and conclusions before you see 
the the 


present have dealt with these problems. | In 


how great minds of past and 
social reform, if Trotsky had spent his 
the the 
working men of America instead of in the 
the 


agitators his 


youth in factories and among 


libraries amidst vitriolic writings of 


social whole program for 
Russia would have been different: in cre- 
Barrett 


Browning confessing, ‘‘How willingly I 


ative literature we find Elizabeth 


would as a poet exchange some of this 
slumbering, ponderous, helpless knowledge 
of books for some experience of life and 
man’’: in science we have the two striking 
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epigrams of Louis Agassiz: ‘* Study Nature, 
not books’’ and ‘‘If you study Nature in 
books. when you go out of-doors you can 
not find her.”’ I venture to say that the 
four thousand three hundred graduates of 
Columbia University on June fifth took a 
hundred facts from books and lectures to 
one fact from Nature or from man, vet one 
fact or truth of Nature directly observed 
or discovered by the student himself out 


weighs a thousand facts garnered from 


} 
The truth is, | have always been so bus) 
} rvine th: l | » Carn ++ ima ¢ 
observing that nave Tound iLittie time 
reat books | am almost as} amed to con 
fess how little scientifie reading | have dor 


in my entire life; I preferred Nature to 
Herbert Spencer and even to Charles Dar 


¢ ve +) ‘ re 


win I started as a biologis 






what I eould s In the course of two 
and a half hours of most exciting discover 
I was a confirmed biologist for life, and 
abandoned all thoughts of a business 


career. Begun in 1846, the Agassiz method 
of \ lure first hooks afteru rad created 


an army of zoologists and palaeontologists 
who dominated the biological thought of 
America for over half a century 

We must not only fight books but we 
must lead a new battle against the press, 
particularly against the latest output of 
the press, if we are to restore and refresh 
the environment of the vouthful mind and 
soul, if we are to reenthrone observation 
and reason as the only sources of all ere 
ative endeavor and discovery. From pro 
longed daily observation of child life and 
habit and of home, school, college and uni 
versity life, I believe the modern American 
press to be the greatest enemy of the 
teacher, because it destroys all the finer 
creative powers of the m nd. establishes 
false standards of human endeavor, and 


gives a distorted perspective of current life 
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With certain heroie exceptions, sue} 
the Times and He rald Tribune of 
York and The Christian Science M 
of Boston, it represents the climax of 
metamorphosis and metempsychosis of 
modern age, the utmost revolution 


the conditions which surrounded the 


ful Benjamin Franklin, natural philoso; 


and pioneer of American science 
Literature, music, art and the stag 
12] columns, or 28.3 per cent. ol 


six issues Of Franklin’s Saturday / 


Post of 1823-5, whereas miscond 


crime filled only 20 columns, or 4.5 
cent. of space; the circulation of tl 
at its best was 9,000 To-day 
£751,532 newspapers circulating 


and around New York City, literat 


or 2o.6 per cent., of space devoted 
ion, athletics and sport 191 colum: 
3.8 per cent., of space devoted t 
duet and crime; 3S columns, or o1 


* #) 


cent., devoted to religion and, a 
bottom, } per cent of space di 
education! 

This newspaper analysis of th 
1764, 1823-5, 1853-4, and 1928, pr 
with the aid of Charles J. Nager 
Columbia University School of J 
ism, reveals a complete revolution 
relative importance given to news n 
in the past century and a half, an 
cially within the last ten years. I: 
York City to-day the ‘‘sensational’’ | 


have a circulation four times that 


1 ie fy 


conservative papers ; if this trend is 


thy 


worthy, it may be estimated that by 


‘ 


of the vear 1928 the sale of ‘‘sensa 
papers in and about New York Cit 
amount to more than two thirds of th 
circulation 

Our newspapers are chiefly danger 
their jazz effect upon the youthful 1 
What chance has the youthful, idea 
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n the ¢ ty of New York to day ? This 
delicate and sensitive of all instru 


ts incessantly disturbed and rocked to 


fro in a Whirlpool of conflicting sensa 


ideas. and emotions, lacks the en- 
ent of creative repose and stimulus 
stie, literary and scientific endeavor 
s ne question that there is much 
genius in America to-day, Just as 
has been always among a similar 
of people of similar racial stocks 
past history of the world, but the 
il environment of the age is not 
to its best development. From 
prince pli Ss ol heredity, our 

all the genius and 


aen Age of (,reec: 


lattrocento of Italy, of the Vie 


of England 
environment destroys the youth 
n our cities and explains the fact 
American intelleets, in both 
literature, including the Pu 
Nobel prizemen, are coming to 
lleges and universities in small 
the relatively quiet mid-west 
no longer rules Boston. nor does 
1 exert any influence on New York 
Butler nor Lowell nor Flexner is 
sition to cast stones at American 
intil they devise means of protecting 
ithful mind and of enforcing orig 
ight The nobly equipped colleges 
ch they preside are not filling their 
rraduate schools with teachers or in 
tors; they too are drawing reeruits 
the relatively small and quiet abodes 
rning: the conditions of eivie life ar 
otic for observation or reflection 
recent inaugural, glittering with 
ind gowns, in one of the great Co 
1 schools, I asked the newly-installed 
how much original thinking was be 
ne tor a degree. ‘‘Little or none,’’ 
plied, ‘‘these people do not think; 
take excellent notes and pass excellent 


nations, but they do not think.”’ 


It is neither the student nor the teacher 
nor the underpaid college professor, but 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual en- 
vironment of the times which is awry. 
Therefore, it is the irreverent and anarchi 
cal spirit of the times which must be set 
right, and this may be done by a truer 
understanding of the prehistoric and his 
toric meaning of the word ‘‘edueation,’”’ 
namely, that its supreme purpose is the 
progress and ascent of man, not only in the 


present but in the future 


This address is not academic; it is thor- 
oughly practical I am preaching onl) 
what I have practiced The young men 
whom it has been my privilege to teach or 
to whom I have been privileged to lend a 
helping hand, now in every part of the 
world—on sea and land, in laboratories 
and lecture rooms—have their hands on the 
lever of Archimedse S 

On America f the future world 
leadership. Pursuing the simile of Archi 
medes if disciplined in incessant observa 
tion, if compelled to original thought, if 
guarded from a distracting intellectual en 
vironment, our young manhood is the lever 
which will lift the world It is not our 
youth which is at fault, but our maturity. 

Henry Farrrietp Osporn 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION' 


In addressing so grave a body of adult 
educators, I feel that there can be no im 
propriety in quoting from Rabelais. The 
passage is culled from the prologue to his 
first book, translated by Urquhart and 
Motteux. 


Did vou ever 
his mouth 


the second 


1Paper read before the third annual meeti: 
of the American Association for Adult Educatix 


at Swarthmore, Pa., May 14, 1928 
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sophicalf If you have seen him, you might have 
remarked with what devotion and circumspectness 
he wards and watcheth it: with what care he keeps 
how prudently he 
he breaks it 

To what end all 


it: how fervently he holds it: 
gobbets it: with what affectior and 
with what diligence he sucks it. 
this? What moveth him to take all these pains? 
What are the hopes of his labor? What doth he 
expect to reap thereby? Nothing but a little 


True it is, that this little is more savory and 


mar 
row. 
delicious than the great quantities of other sorts 
of meat, because the marrow, as Galen testifieth, 


is a nourishment most perfectly elabored by 
nature. 
itation of this dog, it becomes y 


feel 


fair, goodly books, stuffed with high 


In im 


wise, to smell, and have in estimation 


which, though seemingly easy in the 
in the cope and encounter somewhat difficu 
by sedulous 


} 


Done, Al 


then, like him, you must, 
frequent meditation, break the 
al sens 


the marrow—that is my allegori 


Recent experimentation in the psychol- 


of education has made many of its 


ogy 
most exciting discoveries through the study 
of animal psychology. In starting with 
the study of so philosophic an animal as 
the dog, I feel that I am placing the psy 
chology of adult education on a firm scien- 
tifie foundation. The bone and its marrow 
content also have their application in this 
I should like to 


define adult education as a way of playing 


department of education. 


with books that yields the same coneen 
bone, 


hooks 


included in my definition may become liter- 


trated delight that a dog finds in 


Now I am rather afraid that thes 
ally bones of contention Some will urge 
that all of an adult’s experience is eduea- 
that books are 


libraries, for 


tional and while valuable 


enough—in they 


Why 


relatively 


example 
are not essential in adult education 
books when so 


insist on many 


painless ways of education lie ready at 
hand ? 


adults, especially at those who look rather 


For example, you may lecture at 


tired and grey; or if they are young and 
combative let them discuss; if you want to 
make education vivid, show them slides or 
movies; and if they won’t come for love 
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or money, invade their firesides by broad 
casting education over the radio. 

For a good many years Mr. Everett Deay 
Martin, the director of The People’s Insti 
tute, has made keen use of the lecture with 
his Cooper Union audiences of 1,000 or 
But 
short bibliographies of suggested reading 


more. these are supplemented by 


on the programs. And in recent years they 
have been supplemented also by the smaller 
classes at the school of The People’s Inst 
tute and by generous shelves of books 
vided through the cooperation of the New 
York publie libraries The lecture is 
ply a way of making books voeal, 
substitute. 

The last decade the country has beer 
of later Socraties or Platonists who 
made a cult of discussing and discuss 
Perhaps Professor Meiklejohn sowed 
Amherst College. Certainly 
the 


seeds at 
we are reaping harvest. <A psy 
ogist would probably label the doctriy 
education by discussion of a charact: 
rationalization of a loquacious and gos 
The 
however, that not all diseussion is Soer 
When I 
wants to discuss, | now always cold! 
**What?’’ 


thusiasm 


loving race point may be n 


hear of an adult group w 
For several times a vagui 


has misled me into helpir 
start classes that simply wanted to d 
When this is done around a little tab! 
the street in Paris, say between sips 0! 
biere, | the mind off 
lofty But her 


possibly owing to the absen 


rouge or confess 


encounters themes. 
America, 
the vin and biere, a mere diseussion for dis 
cussion ’s sake, or education's sake, or as ¥ 
like to say for contact’s sake, is apt 
about as anemic an experience as on¢ 
well endure. Right here I should lik 
Mr. Watson’s 


picturesque identification of spoken wo! 


challenge John otherw 
and movements of the larynx with t! 
ing. For if words are thoughts, then 


to think is surely golden. 





mences 
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The difficulty with diseussion, even in a 
|.informed group, is that after the first 
‘ow sessions the repertoire of thoughts is 


exhausted and a dulling repetition com- 


Succeeding repetitions produce 
rmatic convictions and well-fortified po- 
ns, not curiosity, which you remem- 
er St. Augustine insists is a necessary in- 
edient for 
ips need constantly new grist for their 

Without 

interest is sure to lag. 


education. Live discussion 
reading, as well as talk- 
Among the 
ass obituaries which mar the insti- 
record, nearly all, as their epitaphs 
rd. died in the fourth or fifth week of 
One must have food even for 

the first classes 
ecelving skeptical consideration in 


experimental 


ctum of the institute two years ago, 


matter of vietualling these robust 


rs received serious considera 
We must 
the heavily caloried diet of the col- 
Such stuffing would 
them What we 


was the equivalent of the dog’s 


very 
not try to eram down 
iining table. 
obese or gouty. 

little, good, rich marrow encased 
aterial that would invite much care- 
The average 
a bite would 


ewing and gobbeting. 
that ean be bolted at 
fit the purpose. 
happened that several of us on The 
le’s Institute lecture staff by night 
teaching by day at Columbia Uni 
v, and were members of the Columbia 
1919 


ibia celebrated the armistice by ini- 


re general honors faculty. In 


ng a two-year reading course taking up 
nslation the principal classies of our 
tern tradition. The started 
Hlomer the first year and came down 
The second year 
with Galileo and _ finished 
id! Why it was ealled honors I don’t 
students into 


course 


far as Shakespeare. 
with 


now, unless to inveigle 


ting it. The classes met one evening a 
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week for a seminar discussion with two or 
three instructors. Here seemed to be 
promising material with plenty of marrow 
and solid matter, too. The _ institute 
mimeographed two lists of readings from 
the classics and invited the cooperation of 
some half dozen organizations in trying 
experimental classes for adults. Not only 
were the organizations very different, but 
the six groups represented striking con- 
trasts socially, racially, economically and 
scholastically. 

Organization was simple. The institute 
found six promising pairs of instructors 
or graduated from the 
It warned them 


who had taught 
Columbia honors course. 
that this experience was absolutely futile 
as far as what was ahead was concerned. 
The adult is a hypochondriac who must be 
humored. Instead of instructors disciplin- 
ing students, students discipline instruc- 
tors in adult Finally they 
were told that they weren't instructors at 
all but student leaders, and that a good 


class would be one in which they got little 


education. 


opportunity to speak and that this little 
must betray fundamental! disagreement in 
With this coach- 


views between the two. 
ing we left everything to the two leaders. 

The first night’s classes ranged from 
eleven and a visitor to eighty-four who 
No adult would utter 
Homeric 


were mostly visitors. 
a word so the leaders staged a 
combat, or, if they were taking the second 
year, fought over Ptolemy and Galileo. 
As these bouts became heated, the hitherto 
phlegmatie adults became partisan and 
now and then gave a good buffet on their 
own account. In a week or two they were 
buying books and searching out intricate 
proofs from the classies for things they had 
always believed. Gradually, special plead- 
ing gave way to pleasure in dialectic dis- 
section of ideas whether venerated or 
strangely new. 

The test came when they encountered 


Erasmus and preferred his sweet reason- 
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ableness to Luther, the reformer, or found 


more wisdom than pornography in Rabe- 


lais. The eandid willingness to follow the 


argument, however much it might injure 


cherished prejudices, showed that actual 


education was taking place. One group 


its radicalism slowly 


to b 


rejoiced In 


began to diseern that it was possible 


just as bigoted and intolerant about minor 
ity opinions as those more widely aceepted. 
The ir minds SO tar expanded as to be able 
ospitably to entertain more than one idea 
at a time. Their fanaticism soften nto 
humanism 

To be honest, I should also report that 
while these classes have ex! ibited S iIrpris 
ing vitality, many evenings have been ver 
bad especially n my own section ()tten 


a lecture takes the place of diseussion 
Often the group arrives quite ignorant of 
the 
we got to arguing whether it 
or not, L be 
At first it wa 
fun, but then quite suddenly people began 


That night 


. author to be the me (nee, | rt eall, 


was good to 
lie ve 


die for one’s country 


Virgil was to blame S merry 


to she ad blood tor their eour try 


we lost eight members of the elass. I don't 
think they were mortally injured in the 
combat, but thev never returned to the 
? ' 
Ciass avaln 

But some of you are wondering why we 
sought the classics, why we dragged all this 


cold 


library to be served up as adult education 


storage stuff from the university 


ne would think that the college curricu 
lum had got jolly well rid of its old- 
fashioned classical courses without adult 
educators trying to restore them A good 
many mode rns condemn the classies as a 


discipline long since obsolete. 
Rather 


have made a new word out of 


recently university professors 


an old one 


that was becoming rather shabby. They 
may have discovered the word on the 
rubbish heap outside of the psychology 


laboratory. There it lay in the diseard, an 


ancient thing with little or no meaning left 
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obsolete term was the 


This 
In the days of the triumvirate 


in it. word 
**mind 
soul, mind and body, it had enjoyed great 


favor. but the advent of behaviorisny 
spelled its ruin. This empty word 
ready for use Historians and philoso 


phers were looking for a term which wou 


aecumulated cones 


apply to the slowly 
and habits of thought which characteriz 
They 

up oul 


Now 


eulture or. civilization 
the 


tellectual legacy from the 


viven 


upon term ‘‘mind’’ to sum 


past 


hear verv frequently of the western n 
Books such as ‘‘The Mind in the Mal 
and **The Making of the Modern M 
trace the genesis of! the habit patten 
our modern culture 


Where do our modern ways of thin! 


and established beliefs come from 
their ancestry a dubious one, or do | 
boast of high lineage? Whence our 


tions of democracy, history, drama, poet 


mathematies, economies, religion? 


record ol these accessions to the ric 
mind are to be found in the books w 
have hbecoms the classies of our west 


tradition. Nearly all the more import 
unde 


moderately well 


of these books ean be readily 
and enjoved by ans 
The | 


t the 


MmOnOoDpOoly of 


inguage barri r 


cate d pr rson 


content, has giver 


original, n 
them in r 


scholar the 


times This seholar interpretation 


pointed their teaching to the past i 


Actually they cont 
the 


oft to th: present 


mind 


’ 


the best elu 


the biography of modern 
offer the 


modern thought 


re ader one ot 


The classics had other advantages. ‘1 
the text-book 


its ste re ory pe 


totally eliminated with 


lifeless sty le, concepts al 


its predigested problems They broug 


the reader into first-hand contact with t 


most original and able thinkers of his « 


By avoiding the seconda! 


tural ancestry. 
and tertiary writers, the commentators a! 


scavengers, the readings seemed likely ‘ 





| 





} ‘ 
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»» a robust taste for reading more 


wks and conversely a distaste for 
books and periodicals. Finally, 
hibited modern thought in sufficient 
ve to disarm partisan thinking 
mit a long-range bombardment of 

re firmly entrenched beliefs. 
ntire list of classics from Homer to 
totaled seventy-six titles. In most 
were available in dollar transla 
ugh a good many of the better 
more expensive. Students be 
for books. The book shortage 
ted by the fact that they would 
the assigned reading but sur 
explored the other volumes b: 
ithor in the hope of confound 
ders’ arguments or exposing 
rficiality Students protested 
ok bills were mounting far 

r means 

crisis the institute turned to the 
publie libraries. We learned 
students had been there ahead of 
r eagerness for books long since 
nt. The lbrarian in charge of 
lenberg Branch Library, Mrs 
W. Grannis, was good enough to 
arl all the books for the two 
classics on convenient 
institute students. But in 
list of classics, she discovered 
of them had never been written ; 
of the translations were quite 
ise of their complete disregard 
mginal; that in certain cases we 
lisecovered the best edition. But 
collected an excellent assort 
SSICS In spite of these difficulties, 


books were most useful to our 


we took up the matter of a 
ist with the Columbia honors fac- 
Their list was undergoing a _ re- 
The new Columbia honors bibliog- 
Suggested an opportunity for com- 
an authoritative readers’ guide to 


the classics in translation. This, it 
seemed, would be invaluable, not only for 
(‘olumbia, but also for the libraries and 
the institute. Negotiations were carried on 
with Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, Mr. Carl H., 
Milam and Mr. Franklin H. Hopper with 
the result that the bibliography was pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘Classics of the 
Western World,’’ by the American Library 
Association in cooperation with the Colum- 
bia College honors faculty, The American 
Association for Adult Education and The 
Peoples Institute. Professor John Erskine 
and Mr. Everett Dean Martin furnished 
prefaces for the readings 

I have spoken with some detail about 
this bibliography to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the public libraries and books and 


book lists in adult education. Our work at 
The Peoples Institute would be quite futile 


without this cooperation, for the libraries 
furnish the necessary bones and marrow 
for the educative process. 

The main feature of our second year of 
experimental work has been a symposium 
on esthetics and criticism held at the 
Muhlenberg branch library. In a country 
where the pioneer ruthlessly laying waste 
the forests and slaying the grazing herds 
of the plains, or in later days exploiting 
our coal, oil and remaining lumber supply 
for his own wealth, has been our national 
hero, it is small wonder that we have been 
late in discovering art. There is little tim: 
for esthetic experience among a _ people 
which worships activity. Yet to-day the 
country is beginning to awaken to a new 
enjoyment of art. Music led the way, 
then architecture rose towering above thre 
achievements of older countries, both in 
sheer height and in superior imagination 
and design. The other arts are pressing 
close behind. 

When the institute opened its thirtieth 
season of classes last October, we began a 
careful espionage system to discover what 


were the hobbies and central interests of 

















our varied student groups. The results 
were a little confusing. Some wanted sym- 
bolic logic, which Dr. Seott M. Buchanan 
proceeded to supply; some were curious 







about scientific method, others preferred 





philosophy or psychology, and a consider- 





able number mentioned some form of art. 





As the classes proceeded, one scientific 








lecturer in particular drew many of his 





illustrations from the field of art. The stu 







dents asked for more. 
The word ‘‘art’’ reealled certain college 






fine arts courses in which an instructor 






with a somewhat baroque vocabulary had 





presented an historical catalogue of paint- 
ings or architecture from the dawn of 






civilization to the present. At best, 





genealogy, whether of kings or lesser indi- 





viduals, painting or architecture, is a highly 





specialized subject little caleulated to ani- 






mate the layman. No ‘‘fine arts,’’ we 
decided. 


Another type of course rejoicing in the 







title of ‘‘art appreciation’’ or ‘‘introdue 





tion to art’’ suggested a possibility. We 






looked into the books of these instructors 





and found them redolent in such vagaries 






as inspiration, grandeur, balance, imagina- 





tion, proportion, sensitivity. These terms 





were easily dated and none of them sug- 





gested the twentieth century. Again we 
looked farther. 


Some universities offered food pl loso 







phy courses in estheties or a laboratory 





course in psychology of art. These sounded 





more hard boiled, as the village would say, 





or more objective and verifiable. as the 





scientist would say. It began to look as if 






there were ways of discoursing on art with- 





out giving vent to unsuppressed emotion 
I consulted President Ernest H. Wilkins, 
of Oberlin College, who as dean at the Uni- 







versity of Chicago had introduced a very 





interesting survey course in art last year. 





He stressed particularly the need of bring- 





ing the student into contact with the art 





around him and introducing him to the 
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creative artists as interpreters. Perhaps 
Mr. Lorado Taft, one of the distinguished 
artists who cooperated in this course at 
Chicago University, will mention it in his 
address Wednesday evening. 

What can be said about art? Is it a sub 
ject one may discuss with due regard for 
the laws of thought? Or must one verbal! 
ize emotion in mauve phrases? With n 
very firm conviction as to how these ques 
tions were to be answered we announce 
symposium on esthetics and eriticism dur 
ing March and April. To make the fu 
tion of the symposium perfectly plair 
the cover of the announcement we pictured 
the owl of Minerva looking quizzica! 
Venus, goddess of beauty. The annou 
ment stated that the symposium was t 
an experimental inquiry into the th 
and methods of eriticism of the \ 
arts. It concluded by stating that this 
to be a critique of eriticism which w 
seek to clarify thinking on esthetic 1 
and probe into the vexed question whet 
the critic merited the artist's ancient p 
lege of madness in conversing on art 
whether he should strive for rational! 

Six series of discussions made u 
program. The general topies were art a! 
esthetic experience, beauty and the b 
(by a psychologist of course), eyeles u 
erature, the mirror of the passing \ 
(by a painter), inherited prejudices 1 
criticism and scientific method of esthet 
These lectures I am glad to announce 
to be published in the fall by W. W. Nor 
ton & Co., Inc., as a set of five books w 
the general title of ‘‘ Outline of Aestheti 

Although sandwiched in at an ear) 
hour before the institute’s regular sehool 
classes, attendance suggested a lively 
terest. The Muhlenberg Library furnished 
books for outside reading and various 
works in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
offered materials of study The arts 
turned out to afford very diseussible sub 
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matter of a particularly congenial And now let me sum up a few tentative 
Most of these symposiums main- ¢onelusions. First, | should say that adult 

a critical approach of high stand- education always is an active thinking 

\ general feud enlivened the sessions process. Professor John Dewey, in his little 
the place of subject-matter in the hook on ‘‘How We Think,”’ says that the 
entative arts, a question on which } man animal only thinks when it is un- 
ture staff was decidedly at odds. comfortable, when it is faced by an irrita- 
criteria were put forward and ting problem or situation. Applying this 
overthrown. One lecturer chal- dietum, the conclusion would be that adult 
ee to distinguish objectively education is a form of irritation! However 

good panes and a bad one, this may be, education is certainly not a 

uch confusion. way of filling up empty vessels with sound 
students began to ask for more doctrines. It is far harder than a filling 


nd to visit museums and exhibits a 
job. In the last analysis it turns out to be 


tely the great Metropolitan collec 
ere at hand to meet the latter de- 
But the books again required spe- 

n. We found the critical books 

uch seattered and difficult of ae- 
\lost of the best books on art were 


a way of providing the adult with the 
means of educating himself—teaching him 
to read reflectively, and placing him in the 
contagious environment of thinking. 
Second, I do not think it necessary to 
dilute or popularize in order to appeal to 


es or texts for student artists. Popu- - ea with 
s on art often proved banal and adult students. Where this is done, it is 
tative. usually out of deference to the lecturer’s 


in the interests of adult educa- OWN limitations rather than those of his 


been forced to assemble a audience. Most subjects that are under- 
stood can be stated simply enough for an 
intelligent adult class. We have even made 


some fairly successful experiments with 


as a readers’ guide to the 
paths of this shadowy sub- 

its present form the list records 
0 eritieal books. For convenience logic, mathematics and advanced science 
along this line, and these subjects certainly 
The problem is to humanize 


issified them under nine heads, 
of art or esthetics, psychology are crucial. 
and eritieism of architecture, not to popularize or cheapen knowledge. 


¢, painting, poetry, prose and Finally, I should like to make the point 


Since many of the authors that adult education seems to have no ul- 
mbled at liberty over more than one terior motives. It is a way of enjoying 
we are listing the table of contents and enriching experience. College may be 
hook to give the reader some cue preparation for life, and school for citizen- 
it he is likely to encounter. I hope ship, but fortunately adult education isn’t 

that we may be able to publish a preparation for anything. As Aristotle 
Seleeted Bibliography of Aestheties says in his ‘‘Ethies,’’ the characteristic or 
ritieism’’ soon, for no such needed pormal function of the animal, man, is to 
Ww exists, think. This is not his duty but his funce- 
‘ymposium on esthetics and criti- tion and pleasure. Adult education then is 
‘e more demonstrates the value of a way in which people may enjoy thinking 
cooperation, and, in addition, Pour N. Yourz 
the educational value of the THE Pror.e’s INSTITUTE, 
New York Ciry 








AN ENRICHED DIPLOMA 

THE past two decades have been vigorously 
occupied in the process of ennmehing the eur 
maintain that it has 
cake of the 


or of causing 


riculum. Some, indeed, 


become so rich that, like a same 
quality, it is in danger of falling 


W hatever 


on that point the time is ripe to note that there 


indigestion. may be the conclusion 


is a feature of the school system which may be 


enriched to the advantage of pupils, teachers 


and the public. It is the diploma 
This analogy between curriculum and diploma 
is most inept. The phrase gives no hint at the 


+ +} 


fundamental and far-reaching effect of the pro 
posal involved.\ The new feature in the en 


riched diploma will not be added in the interests 
of the diploma but of the school life which it 
symbolizes 

tands 


KA At present the school diploma s for a 


certain intellectual achievement. Depending 
upon the organization of the schools it indicates 
the completion of the first six or the first eight 
grades of the ele mentary school or the junior or 
vstem has 
the 


nation the meaning of graduation from a par 


senior high sehool As the grading 


become reasonably uniform throughout 
ticular school unit has become correspondingly 
intelligible. The eighth grade diploma, for ex 
ample, indicates that a child has a reasonable 
mastery of the simple facts of American his- 
tory and of world geography and passable skills 
in fignring, spelling, reading and constructing 
sentences. He is supposed to be able to under- 
take the work of a standard high school. 

When 
their component details, they represent a good 
deal for a child of fourteen to have mastered. 
The number of skills and amount of informa- 


tion imparted to children during a period of 


these attainments are analyzed into 


eight years is genuinely amazing, if one will 
contemplate it. Even more amazing is the feat 
when one notes the skills aside from the arts of 
communication in which training is given in 
W hatever 


agreements there may be regarding educational 


hundreds of modern schools. dis- 


policies, it can not be justly said that the schools 
surprising mass of information 


fail to impart : 
and to develop a remarkable array of skills. 
That these appropriate skills and facts have 
been reasonably mastered is the announcement 
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Diplomas from 
other grade units testify to corresponding 4: 


of the eighth grade diploma. 


taunments. 
“ But are facts and skills what we chiefly want?! 
We have come to suppose that is what the sehoo 
should give, because that is what the schools 
have come to give. We are slaves of tradition: 
and we are content with traditional ob jectiy: 
But are we quite satisfied ? 

The American school system has developed 
a means of preserving our democracy. W} 
intelligence has been stressed as a means 
keeping our democratic institutions saf; 
been the civilization, not the 


aim has 


gence. In so far as knowledge and skil! { 
safegetrd our national ideals, their fai 
be supplemented by agencies more effecti 
American education is provided in the interes 
of its citizenship product, not of its know) 
and skill product. 

Once persuade the publie that the seho 
not producing satisfactory results in citizens 
would be withdrawn fr 


and support 


schools. When we give the matter any thou 


we know that we are not providing educs 
in order to impart information and skill as end 
in themselves. Ultimately we expect our schools 
to safeguard our democracy. 

One need not be a destructive nor an unkind 
critic to point out that the good must not be 


come the enemy of the best. The citizenship of 


the youth in our schools and of the youth just 
past the doors of our schools is not so faultless 
as to remove all danger of criticism. With our 
present knowledge of the principles of character 
training and our high standards of teacher 
preparation it is possible for our schools to 
accomplish far greater results than we ean yet 
show in the realm of character development anc 
wholesome citizenshipe\_ 

In this achievement the diploma may have 4 
most signifieant part. The plan proposed » 
simple and direct. Admission to any unit of 
the school system is to be based upon the com- 
pletion of specified subjeets without reference 
fo the diploma. The diploma is to be a persona! 
‘letter of recommendation giving assurance of 
both scholarship and citizenship appropriate te 

ee grade represented. 
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: a plan would indeed enrich the diploma. 


eviee for motivating good citizenship in the 
has held more promise of success than 
\ device, of course, it is; and only a 
And no device can ever take the place 
uppealing personality and devoted efforts 
consecrated teacher. Personal influence 
r the moving foree, the dynamic agency in 
ter training. But machinery may hinder 
or the effectiveness of personal efforts. 
rrading system, for example, 1s also a 
and a device with serious flaws; but it 
be diffieult to abolish it, because it re 
the efforts of the teacher to motivate 
fact that 


the place of achievement, to become ends 


In spite of the grades tend 
elves, to be sought by some at the ex 


tice and even of honor, still the 
body of teachers would protest against 
oning this device for motivating study. 
make the diploma a testimony of citizen- 
d character as well as scholarship would 
but a deviee with fewer dangers 
esent use of the diploma as a con 
Without 


iw either the faults or limitations of 


‘ ie 
” of grades in scholarship. 


the use of the diploma as a symbol of 
p—attainment promises most happy 
for every group affected. 

mm as the public appreciates the full 
ince of the change, the cause of public 
ma will be greatly advanced. Periodical 
re is asking, and many a taxpayer is 
ing, just how much the schools are doing 
mplish their original purpose of training 
enship. Any attempt on the part of 
«| to make a frank appraisal of its own 
in this respect will strengthen the faith 
publie in education. 

publie will also be protected against the 
ible youth who refuse to respond to the 


When the 
ean ask “Have you a diploma?” with 


upheld by the school. em- 
esurance that its possession is as reliable 
intee of character as a personal letter 
the prineipal, the dependable applicant 
ive the advantage, and the employer will 
otecied against the youth who can not 


rn from gambling or falsehood or dishon- 


The same diploma will be a favorable 
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recommendation to clubs or lodges when its 
holder moves into new localities. 

Teachers will find the enriched diploma a 
device of double worth. On the one hand, it 
will justify the efforts they would gladly make, 
but ean not afford to, in the interests of moral 
training. Every aspect of our present system 


tempts the teacher to concentrate upon the 


formal drill of the classroom. The curriculum 
is organized in terms of information and skills. 
The course of “study” is so crowded with re 
quirements of this type as to exhaust the full 
time and strength of the teacher. Learning of 
facts and skills can be stimulated by means 
more mechanical than those required as char- 
acter incentives. And the results of mechanical 
learning @am be measured more simply and 
surely. When it comes to the question of pro 
motions and salary increase, the case for moral 
training is still further handicapped. How far 
does the belief that a teacher has had an uplift- 
ing influence go to modify the criticism that her 
passed in history or mathe- 
high 


pupils passing and good order in her room will 


pupils have not 


maties? Good grades, a per cent. of 
expand the salary check and open the door to 
more desirable positions rapidly and certainly. 
How ean a teacher afford to spend a half hour 
with the girl who loses her temper, at the ex- 
Why 


should the arranging of apparatus for to-mor- 


pense of helping a dozen algebra pupils? 


row's experiment in chemistry be delayed for a 
conference with a boy who cheated? 

All the skills and facts which the teacher is 
employed to impart, and the grades by which 
their mastery is measured, are symbolized by the 
diploma. The the diploma holds the 
teacher to the task of coaching the pupil in the 


eall of 


path that leads thereto. 

But put citizenship into the diploma, make 
it stand for character attainment, and all this 
will be changed. The success of pupils in con- 


duct and ideals will be as important in the 
reputation of a teacher as their grades in French 
or geometry. And the temptation to neglect 
the higher for the sake of the lower will be 
removed. 

Thus the enrichment of the diploma will open 
the way for the teacher to give time and energy 


to the basic objectives of the school—a privilege 
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which the great army of consecrated teachers 
of America will weleome, though it demands, 
by the very fact that it permits, a fuller in- 
vestment of their souls in their tasks. 

On the other hand, this 
strengthen the hands of the teacher in every 
effort training. Distant 
motives may be limited in their force; but they 
are not wholly without effect. The thought of 
a future diploma may not be sufficient in itself 
to motivate conscientious study. But it often 
proves to be just enough incentive to tip the 
Simi- 


new device will 


toward citizenship 


scale im favor of study rather than play. 
larly, the diploma alone might not hold one to 
ideal conduct; but it may well be just the needed 
addition to the not quite strong enough will of 
the tempted pupil. Disereetly seldom, yet just 
often enough, the teacher may remind the im- 
dividual or the group of the value of that 
diploma as an “open sesame” into the business 
and social world, and of the handicap of goiag 
out from school unrecommended as a dependable 
citizen. 

The 
or girl need not be very great. 
will the knowledge of the diploma’s significance 
slight to balance. 
within reach of the teacher will 


“balance of power’ in the will of a boy 


In few cases 


prove too serve as such a 
Such a motive 
serve to raise the conduct standard of any group 
significantly. Any teacher with imagination can 
readily see the vital change in the discipline of 
a room which would thus follow the enrichment 
of the diploma. 

Most of all, of course, the pupils will profit 
The 


majority of pupils really prefer order to chaos, 


by the introduction of this new motive. 
cooperation to conflict, harmony to friction and 


accomplishment to idleness. A “balance of 


power” motive, such as the inclusion of citizen- 
ship in the requirements for the diploma, will 
lead most pupils to choose the conduct that is 

ially 
And having chosen they will feel better satisfied 
than they would have with the opposite choice. 
So that the motive will prove cumulatively effee- 
tive, the added requirement will in no way be a 
big stick held over them to compel them to do 
what they do not wish to do. It will rather be 
a wholesome diet which one learns to like better 
and better. The briefest observation will con- 


firm this faith in the inherent idealism of youth. 


eonstructive rather than destructive. 
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Not the least value to the pupils will be their 
own part in setting the standard. No resource. 
ful teacher will overlook the opportunity of 
calling into conference the highest class in the 
school unit and asking them to work out a 
citizenship standard appropriate to the grade. 

It would be hard to devise a project more 
vital for the class. Every familiar objection to 
ethical teaching will be removed. 
No formal or perfunctory 
The justification 
for every item in the code will be scrutinized; 


The project 
will be their own. 
statements will be accepted. 


they will face their own weaknesses in the very 
The 


task is cooperative adds an ethical element to 


effort to set standards. very fact that the 
the undertaking. 
The analysis and recognition of ideals » 


clear away many false values and remov 


danger of wrong-doing because of ignoranc 
Every temptation, in the 
study, will carry with it a reminder of the co: 
sequences involved. Having worked together 
they will take pride in carrying out their ent 
prise and will defend their standards as a matte: 
of group pride. 

But what of the really “bad” boys and mr!’ 
Will the distant, and perhaps uncertain @ »\vs 
have weight enough with them to turn the seu 
on the side of nght? To that question tuo pegs 
tive answer may be readily conceded. By! tha! 
is not the only question involved. What 
the effect upon them of the changed attitade o! 
the large majority of normal pupils? Approve! 
of the crowd is the most powerful motive im the 
school With the crowd 
satisfied with a program of order and sccom 
plishment, approval of their daring will gy 
place to annoyance at their interference; and 
school rather than the enriched 
diploma will, for the ineorrigibles, become the 
“balance of power.” With that backing te 
teacher will find this small group a much #* 
serious problem, and will dare hope eve 
reform the most hopeless in time. 

An established code of ideals readily becomes 
a part of the “traditions” of a sebool. Unet 
that stage is reached the ordinary problems of 
discipline will be reduced to a minimum y ° 
unconscious social pressure of the group. 

For teachers, pupils and the public, thea " 
enriched diploma holds out reasonable p! 


realm involved in th 


world. increasing!) 


sentiment 
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act 


of fundamental help by enabling the school to 


hiewe the results which inspired its founding. 

fortunately for the stability of worth while 

eforms, every innovation suggests difficulties 

ch at first seem overwhelming. Any change 
the traditional basis of granting diplomas 
naturally arouse questions. 

Who has a right to set up a standard of 

racter for others? The question is fair. 


ppose we were to agree upon the implied 
tive, would there not remain this question? 


here not already some standard at least 
\ accepted by society ? Is it not reason 
» try to find that standard and give it 
lation on its lowest terms? No more than 
involved in the proposal. Yet the ques 
empts a partially affirmative answer: 
or indirectly, some spokesmen for so 
ist set up standards, specific or vague, 
ization would be impossible. Just this 
has been going on since the dawn of 
: conseiousness. Society has been laying 
restrictions upon the conduct of the in- 
|. The state formulates the most in- 
of these into laws. Publie opinion 
others, unjustly, unevenly, inconsis 
, but pitilessly enough much of the time, 
e a vague recognition of them upon each 
r generation. 
the school can serutinize these conventions, 
ng their social value where such exists and 
ng the simplest of them into some sem- 
e of consistency, it will be rendering a 
ine service to its youthful citizens. 
to the practical question intended, the code 
iid be thoroughly democratic. It has already 
izgested that the most advanced class in 
«hool unit be permitted to work out a 
mdard. All standards so proposed should be 
nalyzed by the cooperating principals. The 
perintendent should share in the diseussion. 
veto power should not be exercised in so im 
rtant a project without the background of the 
ups ineluded. Eventually a state teachers’ 
mmuittee should correlate the codes of several 
es, seeking not formal standardization, but 
adaptation of standards to grades and the 
provement of each in the light of the others. 
process of seeking a standard may prove 
most rewarding step in the project. 
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One important warning is in place to those 
who see the possibilities of the plan and who 
would set about to put it in force at once: this 
is a publie school problem. The support of the 
public is essential to its permanent success. 
The first step should be to educate the public. 
Two years is the briefest period in which that 
task ean be accomplished. 

In the system where the plan is contemplated 
the first step has been to set up a temporary 
citizenship standard, placing the items on the 
report card for home reports along with scholar- 
ship grades. Parent-teacher associations are 
discussing the idea of putting this citizenship 
standard in effect as a requirement for the 
diploma two years hence. If by that time the 
public is favorable the board will be asked to 
make the plan official. If more time is needed 
for publie diseussion no effort will be made to 
foree the issue. Meanwhile the code can be 
revised in the light of experience. 

This plan is frankly only a device. It must 
not be thought of as a substitute for personal 
influence. But as a device to supplement the 
efforts of the devoted teacher in building char- 
acter it holds large promise. 

H. S. Turrie 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL ON AGnI- 

CULTURAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 

Tue Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India has recommended the establishment of an 
Imperial Council on Agricultural Research, with 
a fund of $1,750,000 to “promote, guide and co- 
ordinate agricultural research throughout 
India,” according to a report in the Manchester 
Gruardian. 

The report says that, with agricultural re- 
search in India still in its infancy, an efficient 
organization must be built up to improve the 
standard of living and the capacity—in terms 
of mental equipment and of physical health— 
to take advantage of the opportunities which 
science, wise laws and good administration may 
place at the disposal of the peasant, who was 
considered by the commission to be the most im- 
portant factor in making for prosperous agri- 
culture. The commission reports : 
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The demand for a _ better life can, in our 


opinion, be stimulated only by a deliberate and 
concerted effort to improve the genera nditions 
of the countryside, and we have no hesitation in 
affirming that the responsibility for initiating the 
steps required to effect this improv t rests 
with the government rhe realization of this im 
portant truth has led in recent years to a large 
l rease l Xp lit i the irt ts con 
cerned with rural welfare None the less we feel 
that its force is inadequately appreciated by the 
government of India and by local governments, and 
that the necessity that the rural prot ild 
be attacked as a whole and at all | ts ul 
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MUSSOLINI AS A SCHOOLMASTER 


THe days when Signor Mussolini, the Italian 


premier, was a school teacher have been recalled 
by the finding of a report in the municipal 
archives of Gualtieri, Italy. A reeent dispateh 
from Rome to the London Referee says that the 
document is dated 1901-1902, when Signor Mus- 
solini was nineteen years of age, and is entitled 
“Yearly report o! the teacher Benito Mussolini 


to the Mavor of Gualtieri.” 


After noticing that out of thirty-five pupils 
there was an average attendance of thirty-three 
daily throughout the year, Mussolini’s report 


states : 


jut it may be a sign of the times 


g f Education 
is daily more appreciated by the masses and has 
become a social necessity. 

I have always exacted and obtained discipline 
by very simple means-——by stimulating emulation 
and interest in the work on hand, and by unob 
trusively studying each boy’s character and special 


linations. 





Discipline obtained by methods of coerciv, 


no real discipline. It checks boyish individuality 
in the bud and gives rise to latent sentiments 
revolt. Until school and home go hand in ha 
in the work of education, true discipline 
destined to remain a plous and utterly Utoy 
wish. How can you expect a boy to bring a Z 
copy-book to school when he has probably | 
doing his lessons in a cow-shed? 

Practice has taught me to throw n any ils 
to the winds, and that is why I get along y 


well with my boys. It is a mistake to judge t 
teacher by the number of his pupils w yet 
through their examinations successfully. On t 


Occasion 


luck 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN WALES 
Tue re port of the board of edueation o: 


Welsh county intermediate schools, whic! 


recently been published, shows that the 
for secondary education is steadily mere 
in Wales. According to the London Jim 
ucational Supplement, last year there wer 


874 pupils in these intermediate schools 
crease of 1,117 over the previous year | 
the break which occurred during the black 
of 1922-24 has now been repaired, and the 


art } 
ATY scr 


ber ot pupils coming into the secon: 
is once more on the increase. This applies 
to the other grant-earning secondary sc hor 


Wales. 


si hools 


The total number of pupils in see 


‘ 


n 1927 was 35,591, or 13.1 per 


sand of the population, the corresponding 


ures for England being 342,304, or 9.2 per 
sand of the population. As in the past, 
year, Merionethshire, with its seven count 
termediate schools serving a population of 
$3,980 (with the sole exception of Radnor 
the smallest county population in Wale 


27.7 secondary pupils per thousand of its p 


lation. 
This rapid growth of Welsh secondary « 
tion is probably the most remarkable featur: 


its educational history. For in 1895 there 


¢) 


only 47 county intermediate schools wi 


3,367 pupils. In 1902 these had increased t 
i at 14 


with 8,789 pupils and to-day they stand 


grant-earning secondary schools with 


Satisfactory as these figures are, ho 


pupils. 


ever, there is still much work to be done. I 


1926-27, nearly one half—41.4 per cent.—! 
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it the schools were under the age ol 


Economie conditions, which 


the South Wales coalfield a grim 


r bare existence, have probably 


ts to take their children away thus 


the girls also, 


® the leavers leave between the 

1 18 vears, and of the boys $1.7 

. ] ‘ Ys ln , 

| j thers ‘as even ifi year A inryve 
pul vho had tayed be yond the 

‘ On the other hand, 34.9 per 


yiris 
This 


or 


of the 


ih per cent 
the ages of 14-16 vears 
proper 


otten it 


p yr power from the top 
. the schools do not always 
‘ t pup Bot! nthe rura 
} 
eas many children leave 
‘ not ft e the examina- 


not able to offe 


r 


xy rience ha 


t Educaty in 
that a wideawake headma 





! Deer able ot or ly to retail 
ilate them to appreciate 
ext ed course Such a master 
r the report on the county i! 
ve particulars of a schoo! 
‘ imaster has developed a sixth 
( ‘ rie lern i! d oom 
‘ ] ‘ ot the commercial 
t the report has been re 


apparently ’ 


Corpor 


ent ol i arts and cral 


; } 


if SO LIM 


experiment, and one which 

eitv. which t has received 

eed the happiest feature of 

t points to the need for som 

r house, or, if that fails, a well 
ference, where experiments such 
t be recorded and discussed Both 


ive their educational 


England hs 
but Wales, with its own special 
many-sided educational institu 
elf-contained educational system, 


no central meeting-ground where the 





have 


ol proper 


educational experience of the county may be 


pooled and shared. 
the teaching of the 


the 


1926-27 17,335 pupils took Latin up to the first 


Some intiormation ol 


classics is also given in report. During 
examination form and 224 pupils took Greek. 
In addition, 567 pupils took Latin and 103 took 
Greek beyond the stage of the first examination 

Last, but not the least important, are the notes 
the In 


10OUsS lac k 


on the provision of libraries in schools. 


ie majority of the schools there is se: 


library accommodation. Only eight 


schools have which are us | 
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Olely for library work. 


if the 


rooms 
That and the lack of 


lequate financial assistance appeat 


two main obstacles to the de velopment ot on 
ot the most essential duties of the schoo 
Many sacrifice much to gain equipment put 


It is the first time 


affords d 


1929, either at 


; 


mevy is lacking. In certain cases the loca 
yraries have been brought in to help (one 
hool has obtained the use of a special room 
t the local Carnegie library which is set le 
r the use of the pupils preparing f the 


AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN 
GERMANY 


International Institute of Teachers Col 


THE 


re, Columbia University, and the Central In 


titute for Education and Instruction of Berlin 


ive announced a tour of Germany’s educa 
nal institutions for the summer of 1929. 
This tour has been organized by the Central 
nstitute, which operates under the auspices ot 
e Prussian Ministry of Edueation and _ the 
rerman Federal Ministry of the Interior 

The selection of members of the party will 


ve in the hands of the 


I Ts achers ( olleve 


uur will afford an unusual opportunity to se¢ 
jerman schools, since it is under the off 
lirection of the German educational authorities, 


Su¢ h an opp has been 


rtunity 


American teachers as a group 


June li 


and 


The visits to the schools will begin on 


Hamburg or Bremen, will 
ontinue for six weeks, disbanding just before 


World Associa 


Conference in Geneva, which meets during 


Federation of Educational 


he 


ions 


he last week in July. 
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The tour will include visits to the most prom- 
inent German cities, among which will be 
Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Kiel, Berlin, Mag- 
deburg, Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz, Gera, Jena, 
Weimar, Niirnberg, Munich, Stuttgart, Heidel- 
berg, Frankfort, Weisbaden, Coblenz, Mainz, 
Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf and Essen. 

All types of German educational institutions 
will be seen, including elementary schools, see- 
ondary schools, rural schools, voeational schools, 
community and country boarding sehools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, universities and folk universities, 
and all types of education will be observed, sueh 
as physical education, art education, dramaties, 
the youth movement, school organization, meth- 
ods of instruction, outdoor life, playgrounds and 
juvenile welfare. 

The Central Institute will have complete 
charge of the party while in Germany, although 
the group will be accompanied by a member of 
the International Institute. The total expense 
for each member for the time spent in Germany 
(approximately six weeks) will be $350. This 
will include second-class railway travel, food, 
hotels and necessary transportation to schools 
and hotels within the cities. 

There will be twenty-five in the party and 
membership will be limited to those who have 
some command of the German language. Those 
interested in the tour may secure fuller informa- 
tion from Dr. Thomas Alexander, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 


7 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
J. O. MALort, specialist in commercial educa- 
tion tor the U. S. Bureau of Education, has 
issued a report on the increase in enrolment in 
commercial curricula in high schools and col- 
leges. The full text of his statement as printed 
in the United States Daily follows: 


There is a growing consciousness of the impor- 
tance of definite preparation for business oceupa 
tions. People are realizing more than ever that 
better preparation for these occupations usually 
results in greater vocational efficiency and con- 
tributes to vocational and social happiness. Busi- 
ness men have recently taken a greater interest in 
commercial education because they appreciate the 
relation of vocational efficiency to the efficiency of 
the business community. Educators have given 
increased attention to this phase of education in 
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order to develop a balanced program that will meet 
the best interests of the individual, the business 
community and society. 

An outstanding development in commercial edy 
cation has been the increase in the number of mey 
and women preparing to enter business Oceupa 
tions. Statistics were compiled during the bien 
nium which reveal the recent trends pertaining to 
enrolments and the number of schools of different 
types offering commercial curricula. 

The highest percentage of increase in enrolments 
in the commercial curricula from 1915 to 1924 js 
in the colleges and universities. During this period 
these enrolments increased from 9,323 to 47,552. 
f 
schools offering these curricula increased from 58 


an increase of 410 per cent. The number 


to 129, an increase of 124 per cent. Since 1918 
the number of men in these curricula increased 
from 14,029 to 40,734, an increase of 190 per cent 
and the number of women increased from 2,982 + 
6,818, an increase of 128 per cent. Eighty-th: 
per cent. of the students enrolled in commer 
curricula in 1918 and 85 per cent. of those in 1924 
were men. 

The greatest increase in the number of pupils 
enrolled in commercial curricula in the different 
schools from 1914 to 1924 is in the public schools 
The number of these pupils increased from 16) 
in 1914 to 430,975 in 1924, which is an increase of 
167 per cent. During this period the number of 
men in these curricula increased 109 per cent. and 
the number of women increased 210 per cent. 1 
number of high schools offering commercia! 
ricula increased from 2,191 to 3,742, an increas 
70 per cent. In 1914, 58 per cent. of the pupils 
enrolled in the commercial eurricula in the high 
schools were women. By 1924 the percentage had 
increased to 67. Of the 685,100 pupils and s' 
dents preparing for business occupations in 12! 
almost two thirds were enrolled in the public hig 
schools. 

The enrolment in commercial curricula 
private high schools and academies, as wel! as th 
number of these schools offering commercial cur 
ricula, increased only 4 per cent. from 1!!! 
1924. There was an increase of 54 per cen! 
the number of women enrolled and a decreas: 
36 per cent. in the number of men enrolled. 

During the 10-year period the private business 


. ¢ 
‘ 


and commercial schools had a net increase 


per cent. in enrolments and 5 per cent. in the 


number of schools reporting. These schools, along 
with other types of schools, increased their enro! 


ments in commercial curricula immediately befor 
and during the world war. Due to the large num 
ber of ex-service men rehabilitated in these schools 
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continued to increase until 1920. 


of enrolments has re- 


nrolments 
that date the trend 

1 pre-war basis. 
ng the school year 1919-20, a total of 336,- 
s were enrolled in the day and evening 


1924 the number of 


f 902 schools By 

s had decreased to 188,363, a decrease 
cent the number of schools reporting 
sed to 739, a decrease of 38 per cent.; 


was a reduction of 40 per cent. in the 
f day school pupils and a reduction of 
the number of night-school pupils. 
wr cent. of the pupils enrolled were 


24 the percentage had decreased to 36 


schools of less than college rank, the 
f won has increased more than the 
There are many reasons for this 
There is less prejudice against 
~ rhe evolution of much of the 
fices and stores makes possible the em 
f more women The commercial courses 


ols are generally more appro 
} 


women than for men. Changes in the 


i of the secondary schools have 


is rapidly as changes in the require 
and store occupations, particularly 
ns in which bovs find initial 


er of men in colleges and universities 
for business occupations has increased 


This is due 


a greater number of men 


number of women 
fact that 
k careers in business and therefore 
asary 


to obtain a more thorough prepa 


eges and universities have made 
needs of edu 


defin te 


meeting the 


offering a 


reas in 
ss. They are 


n, not only for a larger number 


itions but for the lower and inter 


well as the upper levels of these occu 


oALARIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
+ paid to elementary teachers in cities 


population and over range from a 


$950 per year to a maximum of 
+t per vear, according to figures recently 
¢ by the U. S. Bureau of Education 


minimum is given for Salt Lake City, 
h also has the highest number of an 
reases required to reach the maximum, 
ual increases. The highest maximum 


riven for New York City. 


ee ea 
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made public by the Bureau, 


The 


showing, first, the maximum salary; second, the 


figures 


minimum salary, and third, the number of an- 
nual increases required to reach the maximum, 


follow: 


Alabama: Birmingham, $1,000, $2,000, 10. 
$1,400, $2,440, 13; 
Francisco, $1,400, 


Angeles, 
2.460, 9: 


California: Los 
Oakland, $1,380, 
$2,400, 11. 

Colorado: 


San 


Denver, $1,200, $2,520, not specified. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, $1,000, $3,100, not 
specified; Hartford, $1,000, $2,000, not specified ; 
New Haven, $1,000, $1,850, 9. 

Delaware: Wilmington, $1,000, $1,800, 9. 

District of Columbia: $1,400, $2,600, not speci 
fied. 

Illinois: Chicago, $1,500, $2,500, 8. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, $1,300, $2,800, 12. 

Iowa: Des Moines, $1,200, $2,210, not specified 
Kansas: Kansas City, $1,200, $1,788, not speci 
fied. 

Louisiana: New Orleans, $1,200, $2,250, 8. 
Baltimore, $1,200, $1,800, 6, 
Cambridge, $1,228, $1,804, 6; 


$1,700, 6: $1,200, 


Maryland: 
Massachusetts: 
Fall $1,100, 


River, Lowell, 


$1,700, 6; New tedford, $1,000, $1,900, 10; 
Springfield, $1,300, $1,900, 6; Worcester, $1,200, 
$2,000, 8. 

Michigan: Detroit, $1,200, $2,000, 5; Grand 


Rapids, $1,200, $2,000, not specified. 

Minnesota: $1,200, $2 
specified; St. Paul, $1,100, $1,700, 10. 

Missouri: St. Louis, $1,200, $2,700, not specified. 

New $1,400, $2,800, 14; 
Paterson, $1,200, $2,800, 12. 

New York: Albany, $1,100, $1,900, n« 
Buffalo, $1,200, $2,500, not 
$3,504, 13: 
$2,400, 


M nneapolis, 000, not 


Jersey: Jersey City, 
t spec ified ; 
New York, 


$2,400. 8; 


specified ; 
Rochester, $1,200, 


not specified: Y¢ 


$1,608, 
Syracuse, $1,200, nkers, 
$1,500, $2,835, 12 

Akron, $1,000, $2,000, 10; 

specified, $2,000, not specified; Cleveland, $1,2 


$2,240, 9. 


Ohio: Cincinnati, not 
$2,800, not sper ified: Toledo, $1,250, 
Portland, $1,300, $2,200, 11. 

Philadelphia, $1,200, $2,400, not 
Seranton, 


Oregon: 

Pennsylvania 
specified; Pittsburgh, $1,200, $2,000, 8; 
$1,000, $1,800, 8. 

Rhode 


specified. 


Island: Providence, $1,000, $2,000, not 


Nashville, $1,200, $1,380, 3 


Tennessee : 

Texas: Houston, $1,000, $1,800, 8 

Utah: Salt Lake City, $950, $2,200, 17 

Virginia: Norfolk, $1,000, $1,500, 7; 
$1,100, $1,800, 9, 


Richmond, 
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Washington: Seattle, $1,440, $2,100, 11; Spo 
kane, $1,200, $2,150, not specified. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee, $1,200, $2,600, 12 
THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


In a statement issued recently, Frank P. 
Graves, New York state commissioner ot edu- 
cation, calls to the attention of school teachers 
the opportunities for protessional advancement 


offered by the School of Natu 


History. 


Allegany 


Teachers of the branches of natural history 
sciences, biology, nature study, geography and 
physical geography will find at the sehool, the 
commissioner points out, an opportunity to 


study lite out of doors under the supervision 


of unusual instructors. There is a growing ap- 


preciation of the fact that the tramuing of stu 


dents and teachers of science is not complete 


without a study of the living organisms in their 


natural environment. It is to meet this need 


that the Allegany School was established 
The school is conducted by the Buffalo So 
ciety of Natural Sciences, in cooperati h 


the commissioners of the Allegany State Park 
with the 


York State 


and educational supervision of the 
New 


riven through 


Museum. College credit is 
affiliation with the University ot 
Buffalo. 

It is 


the southwestern 


State 
border ol New 
Lake 


65,000 acres 


located in Allegany Park, on 
York state, 


Erie Within 


under care ot 


about forty miles east of 


an area of about 


the state much of the wild life is protected so 


that one may occasionally observe 


state bear, dee r, raccoon and porcupine 
mammals 


as squirrels, chipmunks, field mice and others 


observing daily many smaller 
The — hool 1s provided with forty eabu Ss in 


cluding a main school building with assembly 


room, library, laboratories and dining room, 
outdoor museum and classroom and eabins for 
the students and staff. Each eabin for the stu 
dents has two sleeping rooms and a work room. 

The instruction is conducted out of doors as 
much as practicable and the schedule of classes 
is arranged to make as close a correlation as 
possible between indoor and outdoor work. 

The August 25. The 
director is Dr. R. E. Coker, and the dean of 


is Mrs. R. E. 


school will close on 


women Coker. 


The geology and 
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physiography of the region is taught by Pro- A 

fessor A. C. Tester; the natural history of birds 

by A. A. Saunders; the natural history of plants 

by Dr. FL W. 

by W. P. Alexander. 
The office, 

information may be secured, is at the New York 

State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


Emerson, and the nature study 


registration from which further 


The eost ot tu 


tion, board and lodging is $150 for the seaso 


THE SUMMER COURSE FOR WORKERS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


LEAVING glove-sewing, 


dressmaking, stite} 
hand folding, and other individual employment 
behind them for six weeks, forty-four wor 


and two men from six states have enroll 


the fourth annual summer course for wor! 


in industry at the University of Wisco: 
According to the New York Jimes, the scho 


which was begun as an experiment tour yea 


ago, has proved itself sound in principle and 


feasible in practice. The course is planned t ( 


give capable workers an insight into the 


of edueation and its relation to u 


Such studies as economies, English, p! 
education and publie speaking are taught by a 
staff. 

Many of the students have not complet 


Others had 


special university 
vyrammar-school education. 
high 
vrants, accordu yy to records ot 
DD). Leseohier. 


were also included in the enrolment. The wor 


several are 


Professor Do 


or two in school and 


Last year for the first time 
national | 


pare nt 


P } . 
and (re 


ers represent a variety ol 


grounds. Many are of foreign 
Russia 


this year 


others are immigrants trom 


The 


with 


many. two men enrolled 


afliliated labor unions. 
The idea already is considered a success, but 
regarded as a nucl 


the present work is 
which community « EDI 
middle west 

Duluth and M 


waukee have already established links between é \ 


further development in 
throughout the 


Such 


ganizations 
cooperate, cities as 
civie organizations whereby funds can be raised 
The organization in Duluth is known as Uw 
Wisconsin Scholarship Association, designed | 
raise funds for the purpose of sending indu { ) 
trial girls to the University of Wisconsin su: 
Various clubs in the city supp 


mer session. 


the association. 
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SN INTERCOLLEGIATE PERSONNEL 


mir 


t intercollegiate group to assemble in 
tern 


per 








SEMINAR 


tates tor the consideration ot 


onnel problems met at the Blue 


rounds at Blue Ridge, North 
une 15 to 25 The twenty-one 
rroup ime 1 inswer to i 
‘ a cor ittee ol Vhlicl 


pe rd was yp nh Lt SCTHINAT 
I ( f yt ‘ ne! 

1 in actual counseling 
these pro ects enc member ot 
t ve t ol ~ vents seve 

ou “iors who had rm 
‘ The counselors were 
( tudents o the southeaster 
( it Line i jual You ty 
(ssociation conferences 
ce, research secretary of the 
‘ ( { rhe t al eoute 
\f i) u \. ‘ or col 
tee ct litant to 
4 oOuns ny problems. At 
t ter iV pe od, the facult 
inc voted una}? imously to re 
‘ ; June, 1929 
‘ ked te ( tinue 
( tte« | ay Ky ‘ 


ed t be ‘ iltant to the 
ol i j lit st nr co 
‘ 4 pore ect t 1 << 
was f $ triad 1995 at the 
{ ind { Lake Crem 


JVUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


L. O'DONNELL. since 


the [ 


1910 pro 


ful t niversity ol 


I terature a 


a been chosen pre ident of the 


the Reverend Mathew J. 


ieceed 


vis Beacn, since 1908 president 
eut A rri¢ tural ( ollege, Storrs, 
ned and has been made presi 
{ the college Dr. Charles B. 
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Gentry, dean of the division of teacher training 
and head of the department of education, has 
been named acting president. 

Dr. R. 


mineralogy at 


c. W ALLACE, professor ot 


the Manitoba, has 


reology and 
University of 
been appointed president of the University of 


Alberta, to Dr. H. M Dr. Wal 


lace expects to take up his sep 


Slices ed 


Tory 
new work by 


tember & 


Proressor Hersert Wooprow, head of the 
department ol psycholo ry at the University o 
>} lahoma, ha been appointed professor and 


head of the department of psychology at the 


Univer He sueceeds Profes 
Madison 


cessor to the 


itv ol 
Bentle - appointment as suc 
Kkdward Bradford 


late 


it Cornel] 


was announced early this 
ven’ 

Henry E. Srarr, assistant professor of psy 
chology at the University of Pen lvania. has 
heen appointed prot ssor of p vel olog. at R if 
rers University 

HLARRY HELSON, of the Univer of K - 
has been appointed associate professor in ex 


perimental psychology and director of the labo 


ratory of psychology at Bryn Mawr College. 


SHERMAN, director of the Wash 
rton Child Research Center. has 
pointed professorial lecturer on child 

Washineton I 


Geor re 
next academic year. 


ment at 


Forrest EF. Lone has been 


late protessor ot en mdar educatior nt 


ty during the vear 1928-29. 


IONES sta 


ff bibliographer 
Historical Review, has 
Spanish 


Uni 


the Hispani imerican 
heen appointed assistant protessor olf 
American literature at George Washington 


versity, Washington, D. C 


Sir Grecory Foster, pro 
College, London, has beer ‘ ected vie 


lor 1928 29 In succession to Sit Wil 


idge. 
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Dr. L. L. Jackson, assistant commissioner of 
the New Jersey state department of education, 
has been chosen assistant superintendent of the 
Newark, N. J., publie schools. Dr. W. Spader, 
principal of the Newark Normal School, has 
resigned, after being connected with the pubhe 
school system for forty-three years. He has 


been a normal school principal for thirty years. 


Dr Wituiam T. Bawpen has resigned trom 
his position as associate superintendent of pub- 
lie schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, to become man- 
aging editor of the Industrial Education Maga 
zine and vice-president of The Manual Arts 


Press, Peoria, Ill. 


J. C. AnTHOoNy, of Danvers, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dedham. 
James Reardan has been elected superintendent 
of schools at East Bridgewater, Mass. 


ReGINALD STEVENS KimBaL., for the last 
three years director of the educational depart 
ment of the American Education Press, has 
resigned. Mr. Kimball was formerly head of 
the department of history and social seience in 
the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass 


SARAH STETSON WarRREN, for forty-six years 
a teacher in Publie School 18, the Bronx, New 


York City, will retire on September 1. 


Dr. W. H. D. Rowse, for nearly twenty seven 
years head master of the Perse School, Cam 
bridge, England, is retiring. On July 21 a 


complimentary dinner was given to him. 


James M. O’GorMAN, director of the depart 
ment of education in Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been awarded the honorary 
Se.D. by DePaul University, Chicago 

Mary Evien Cuase, professor of English at 
Smith College, has received an honorary degree 
of doctor of letters from the University of 
Maine. 


FREDERICK KLAreer, professor of English at 
the University of Minnesota, received the honor 
ary degree of doctor of laws from the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, at the commencement exer- 


cises last month. 


AN endowment for purchase of books for the 
Widener Library at Harvard University has 
been created by the contributions of friends of 
Professor C. N. Greenough, professor of En 








glish at Harvard. The fund, to be known as the 
“Chester Noyes Greenough Fund,” was estah 
lished by more than eighty individual gifts, and 
is to commemorate Professor Greenough’s ser 
vices as dean of Harvard College from 1921 to 
1927. 

Dr. LYNN THORNDIKE, professor of history at 
Columbia University, has been elected president 
of the History of Science Society by the council. 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Edgar Fahs 
Smith, who died on May 3. 


Dr. Epwarp Prokoscu, professor of Ger 
manic philology of New York University, ha 
been appointed curator of the Ottendorfe: 
Library of the university. 


Proressor C. D. Zpanowicz, chairman of the 


Romance language department at the University 
of Wisconsin, has been granted a leave of ab 


sence during the next academic year. 


Proressor Harry FRANKLIN Covineron, | 
many years in charge of oratory and debat 
at Princeton University, died on July 16, at the 
age of fifty-eight vears. 


WituiaM Hamitton Foster, since 1911 5 
rector of St. Paul’s Sehool, Coneord, N. i 
died on July 19, at the age of sixty-seven yea: 
He had been master of the school from 1554 


to 1911. 


Dr. Susan Siro SwHeripan, for fifty 
vears a member of the teaching staff of the \. 
Haven, Conn., publie sehools and the old 
teacher in point of service, died on July 18 


the age of seventy five years. 


Miss Apeuina A. Baxtuiov, for twenty-eig! 
vears a teacher in the Melrose High Scho 
Melrose, Mass., died on July 19, at the age 


eighty-four years. She had taught in other 


cities for some years before going to Melr 
in 1887. She retired in 1915. 


H. W. Cariess Davis, regius professor « 


modern history at the University of Oxtord, 


died of pneumonia on June 28. He was filt) 


four years old. 


THe Institute for Administrative Officer 
Institutions of Higher Learning was held at th 
University of Chieago, from July 16 to 
Trevor Arnett, president of the General Educa 
tion Board, New York City; President Fran! 


") 
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\eVev, of the University of Kentucky; Pro- 


|. B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College; 
or F. W. Reeves, of the University of 
Professor FE. M. Freeman, of the 

ty of Minnesota; Charles H. Judd, 
of the school of education of the Uni 
of Chieago, and Dean W. 8. Gray, of 
chool, were among the speakers. 
Students Pay a Larger Part of the Cost 
tion?” was Mr. Arnett’s topie. Other 
cussed were: “Responsibility of the 
ration for the Moral and Religious 
ent of Students,” “Is There a Place in 
Higher Edueation for a Four-Year 
Arts College?” “Current Efforts to Im 
truction in Higher Institutions,” and 
on with Organized Student Aectivi 

\ conference on relyious and personnel 
eges formed a part of the program 


tulu 


(jerman Institute for Foreigners at the 
Berlin has opened its summer ses 

re are three hundred students from 
itions, the United States having a 

rent. The American professors who 

it the institute include Karl F. 

of Yale University, M. Delmanzo, of 
University, and A. Busse, of Hunter 


versity City in Paris has been given 

“i by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the 
and development of a central build 

ng to a letter just published from 

8. Fosdick to Senator André d’Hon 
dent of the institution. Mr. Rocke 

es, furthermore, that during the 
following the completion of the 

nd while its endowment is being or 
will give three annuities of $60,000, 
nd $50,000. This gift will permit, 
onee, the realization of the French 
rrouping in University City students 
tions and providing them with a com 


r place. 


University of Chieago is to receive be 
$300,000 and $400,000 by the will of 


Lichstern, of Chicago. 


the will of Captain Thomas P. Salter, of 
uth, N. H.. who died in 1907, Dart 
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mouth College has received $220,000. Ten thou- 
sand dollars is to be set aside for the use of two 
deserving students of Portsmouth, and the re- 
mainder is to be used at the diseretion of the 
governing boards of the college. They have 
voted to apply the bequest to the payment of 


the balance of the cost of the chemistry building. 


Girts to the University of Tennessee totaling 
more than $700,000 have been announced by Dr. 
H. A. Morgan, president of the university. 
The construction of a new science building to 


cost $200,000 has been started. 


Tue New York Public Library is entitled to 
approximately $507,000 from the $1,300,000 es- 
tate of the late John R. Slattery under a de- 
cision handed down recently by Surrogate Foley. 
The decision overrules the objections ot nine 
cousins of Mr. Slattery, who asserted his will 
was invalid because it gave more than half of 


the estate to charity. 


Regional scholarships for students from 
three groups of states have been established at 
Yale University. The districts, in each of which 
one scholarship will be available for the college 
year of 1928-29, are the south Atlantic, south 
central, and far western states. The scholar- 
ships will be $750 for the freshman year and 
$500 for the succeeding years, to be awarded by 
the committee on undergraduate scholarships at 
Yale upon the recommendations of alumni and 
school authorities in the districts. The com- 
mittee will select the scholarship holders on the 
basis of manhood, foree of character and moral 
leadership, literary and scholastic ability, and 
physical soundness and vigor as demonstrated 


by interests in sports. 


Tue American Foundation for the Blind has 
announced the award of fifteen scholarships to 
blind students for the school year of 1928-1929. 
These awards are made annually to young per- 
sons who have shown exceptional talent and 
high scholastic standing. Columbia University, 
Syracuse University, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Oberlin and the University of South Caro- 
lina are among the colleges which the blind 
students will attend. 

Turee scholarships, valued at $10,000 each, 


have been announced at the annual meeting of 


the corporation of the Worcester Polytechnic 
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Institute. William Walter Brown, manutac- 
turer; Charles A. Harrington and his brother, 
Frank C. Harrington, and Henry J. Fuller, otf 
New York, are the donors. 


W ue plans for the distribution of the tunds 
reserved by the Board of Education of New 
York City for supermaximum salary increments 
are still indefinite, assurances have been given 
by school officials that the money will not be 
diverted to other purposes. It will be dis- 
tributed as equitably as possible among the 


teachers of the city. 


ATHLETES at Cornell University, according to 
a study of the records of the elass entering in 
1921, which was made public recently, main- 
tained a higher standing as students than non- 
athletes. A report of the study was made by 
David F. Hoy, registrar, to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. It tollowed the college careers ot the 
members of the class to the end Detining 
“athlete” as any male undergraduate obtaining 
the coveted “C,” or as one having been simply 
a member of a university or freshman team or 
crew even if he did not win the varsity in- 
signia, Mr. Hoy came to the following econclu- 
sions: The athletes had a higher intelligence 
average; a greater proportion obtained de- 
grees; fewer were placed on probation; they 
remained in college longer, carried tewer hours 
a semester; received a higher scholastic aver- 
age; took a greater percentage of “hard” 
courses, receiving a higher average; took a 
greater percentage of “easy” courses and re- 
ceived a lower average, and tennis players and 
wrestlers stood near the top in intelligence 
seores and scholarship average and tootball 


players near the bottom. 


COLLEGE men participating in intercollegiate 
athletics at Rutgers University are as good stu- 
dents as the non-athletes, according to the 
results of a survey announced at Rutgers re- 
cently. At the suggestion of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teaching, an 
exhaustive study was undertaken several months 
ago at the local university, tracing the progress 
in college of 256 members of the class of 1926. 
It was found that the athletes in the class had 
a higher intelligence rating, that a larger per- 
centage of athletes obtained degrees, that both 
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groups carried approximately the same number 
ot hours, and that the athletes had a higher 
total average grade for the four years. It was 
found also that members of the track and tennis 
teams stood high in scholarship, that foothal] 
men were comparatively low, and that two-or 
more sport men were lower than one sport men, 
The conclusion drawn by George W. Fraser. 
who conducted the survey, is that “athletics have 
not harmed the academic work of the athletes.” 

Tue Ministry of Publie Instruction of Bul. 
garia has arranged for the school children to 
open accounts at the post offices. The savings 
department will give a little bank, without a 
key, to each child who wants it, and when it 
full the owner may take it to the savings bank, 
where it will be opened; the money will be di 
posited in the child’s name and he will receive 
a special bank book of his own. In inaugn- 
rating this new undertaking the Minister of Ed 
ucation appealed to all the teachers to encourag: 
the pupils to begin saving. 

Tue Palestine government has published a 
draft education ordinance, the chief purpose 
which is to increase its control over all types ot 
local schools. If the ordinance is adopted, the 
government department of education will pos 
sess absolute rights of entry, inspection, ap 
proval and suppression of private schools of 
all communities. Only such schools will be 
allowed to continue as are inspected, approved 
and registered by the director of education. It 
will be the director’s duty to serutinize the 
qualifications of every teacher before registra 
tion. Further, the ordinance empowers ever) 
municipal council and certain loeal councils to 
act as the local education authority, with power 
to impose a local education rate. 


’ 


A proGraM of tuition paving the way for 
pupils from the humblest homes to reach the 
highest stage of education, fewer school sub 
jects, and concentration at an early stage on 
certain lines of study are among the prineipa! 
features of the new and radical school reform 
in Sweden sanctioned by the Swedish Riksdag. 
The new system includes three separate stages 
of school education—six years (compulsory) 4! 
an elementary school, common to all classes o! 
people; four years (optional) at a secondar) 
school; and, finally, three years (optional) at 4 
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sium,” followed by the matriculation ex- of view represented on a university faculty. The 
tion admitting the student to the univer- unanimity of approval was indeed noteworthy. 
In the “gymnasium” the student is Nor was it imposed from above. It arose out of 

to specialize at an earlier stage than a criticism, by the faculty, of the present status 
, preparing himself more thoroughly for of the arts college in a state university of the 
versity career and shortening the period middle west, where any restrictions upon en 
college, while the reduced number of trance would appear undemocratic in a tax 
relieves the strain and overwork pre- supported institution, and would also tend to 
complained of, especially in the higher turn students in increasing numbers away from 


of the Swedish schools. The new plan, — the liberal arts college into professional schools. 


vy carried into effeet, will also encour A summary of some of the more searching ot 
ependent research work in special sub such criticisms will help clarify certain features 
eam work in special lines by groups otf the new course. 
Is it not possible to persuade students to 
. - study in the secondary schools subjects which 
Ss. Bureau of Edueation ha “die : 
; : belong to that stage of education and furnish 
by recent order ot the Czech 
the proper background tor the college curricu 
of education, maternity le: t. : 
: lum? This seemed possible if the college would 
for three months may be granted to ; 
: ; outline a body ot knowledge which it would 
Further leave may be al ; ; ; 
require Ol every recipient of the bachelor’s d 
thout pay, and the time of uch ; 


ta certain amount ol this 


body ot knowledge could be acquired in secon- 


gree and recognize tha 
, ? 


be credited toward promotion to a 


r toward service requirement for 
dary schools. This would be a step towards 


correlating the work of the secondary schools 


with that of the university. Such a correlation 


‘ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE seemed entirely feasible in the case of languages 
“BACHELOR OF ARTS WITH DIS- It was agreed that the holder of the bachelor’s 
rINCTION” AT THE UNIVERSITY degree should know his mother tongue and be 
OF NEBRASKA somewhat acquainted with its literature, and 


he acedemic year of 1925-26 the ta have had at least two years’ college work in two 
eve of arts and sciences of the loreign languages With this as a background 

ot Nebraska met informally at di) he would take two years ol! advanced work in 

e a month to diseuss the liberal arts co! one of these languages. This background in 
pecial reference to its curriculum. language study could be secured in secondary 
eetings were held the following year schools, by four years’ study of English (pos- 


report of a committee appointed t sibly three years tor the gifted student) and by 
te the general principles upon which three years, study in each of two foreign lan 
ent had been reached. After much ex guages. When a college entrance examination 


opinion—though there is little reason had shown that such work had been satistac- 


to a circle of educators that con torily carried, the time spent in residence for 

t of every faculty meeting—the outline’ the bachelor’s degree might be correspondingly 
¥ course of studies was adopted at an reduced. This course of study, it was hoped, , 

eting of the faculty at the end of the might lead students who expect to enter the 

th but one dissenting vote, and that university to concentrate in their preparatio: 

atter of wording and not against the upon language and literature and omit courses 

ple ot the plan Since some features ot in scrence, which could he first studied with 


e appear new, a brief presentation of greater profit in the university. 
be of interest to educators Is it not possible to go a little farther in pre- 
¢ antecedents of the new course are of venting students from “scattering” so widely in 
rtance in any evaluation of it. It received their college work? While recognizing the 


est possible discussion, from every point enormous increase in the field of human knowl- 
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edge, the new course also recognizes that a 
student can become intimately acquainted with 
but a few fields of study and would emphasize 
this “intimate acquaintance.” Hence in the re- 
quired work the plan specifies at least two con- 
secutive courses in any department and tour 
consecutive courses in at least three depart- 
ments. Thus the student in his required work 
would have had what might be called “prepara- 
tory majors,” consisting of six courses in his 
mother tongue or eight in one foreign language, 
and of four courses in one of the basic sciences, 
and in history or one of the social sciences. 
The new course is not concerned with majors, 
although leaving them possible, but it would 
require of students a longer contact with what 
they do study; and the student who suddenly 
realizes near the end of his college work that 
he would like to take an advanced degree im 
some field with which he has just become ae 
quainted would find to his relief that he had 
covered the necessary preparatory courses and 
had acquired some of the necessary knowledge 
ot foreign language. 

A further criticism was aimed agaist the 
departments which would allow departmental 
requirements to be met in any of a large num- 
ber of courses. It is quite understandable that 
a department in a university, with the large de- 
mands made upon it by associated colleges to 
offer courses in various phases of its field, 
should be led into specialization. But it seemed 
that a department should have some courses es- 
pecially shaped to offer the best acquaintance 
with the scope, significance and future develop- 
ment of its subject, such courses being designed 
not so much for the future specialist as for the 
general student. Hence each department is 
called upon by the plan to offer “designated” 
courses Which shall meet these ends and be 
adapted to students who do not expect to con- 
tinue their work in that department beyond that 
required for the bachelor’s degree. The hope 
was expressed, that out of the congeries of 
courses now offered in the arts college of our 
university a small group might be formed 
which would approximate the ideal of a genuine 
“arts college curriculum.” 

The criticism, so common to all educational 
discussions, was voiced against granting the 
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bachelor’s degree for credit hours, or, in other 
words, basing it upon what is little more thay 
a time requirement. All of the faculty, oj 
course, agreed that students should not receive 
eredit for a course until they had shown some 
mastery of the subject, more than is measured 
by a “pass”; and some felt that there was a 
fundamental difference between a numerical 
grade, which they would like to see abolished 
entirely, and a certificate of competence. And 
on every side protests were raised against tly 
failure to grade courses to the level of the 
“oifted” student. It seemed advisable to leay 
the numerical grade for purposes of record 
the case of students in this course who may 
transfer to other institutions or who may not 
meet the requirements. But these objections 
were met, in a measure, by requiring an averag: 
of 8S tor all the work carried in the cours 
The setting of a higher standard for credit 
the course, it was felt, would in practice op: 
the classes only to the better students and ra 
their standards. But the principle of “com 
petence” as a requirement for the bachelor’s 
degree is explicitly set forth in examinaty 
which the candidate must pass over the languag 
study which he has carried in secondary scho 
and it is implied in the average of 55 required 
for his work in college. This principle 
peared to justify the designation of the cours: 
as one “with distinction.” 

One more remark, and the course can sp 
for itself as it was sent forth, in part, in 
pamphlet form to the high schools of the stat: 

Many on the faculty questioned whether tl 
arts college in our state universities could meet 
the increasing competition of the professiona 
schools. They felt that if it was to be saved, 
the salvage would come only through a trank 
shortening of its curriculum. The eall is heard 
on every hand to “get down to the fundamer 
tals” in education. Possibly the new cours: 
has helped define these “fundamentals;” 1 
success is entirely dependent upon ecooperatior 
on the part of the secondary schools. 

The college of arts and sciences of the Univer 
sity of Nebraska offers the degree of bachelor of 
arts with distinction, when the candidate shall have 
met the following requirements: 


1. He shall present a certificate of competence 1 
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giish received from an examining commit 
f the department of English. 
Competence in English’’ is defined as 
to prepare an original manuscript in 
r form, in composition grammatically 
and rhetorically appropriate, in sub 
itter displaying a reasonable familiar 
with the works of an assigned group of 
iuthors. 
show to the satisfaction of the depart 
neerned competence to read ‘‘ third 
foreign language in two languages 
in the university, one of which shall 
ch, German, Greek, or Latin, and the 
iny foreign language offered in the 
meet defined universal requirements, 
s freshman lecture, physical training, 
irill, either under supervision or by 
excuse 
d for work taken in the 


the 


uni 
competence in fields 


l and 2 


requirements set 


or for the meet 
forth in 3 
the 100 


above, 
above 
e counted toward hours 
he following work in ¢ 
of 85. 


li design ited’’ courses: 


puree, 

* grade 
two 
six (represented 


and Literature, 


lepartments of Classics, 
ic «€©&&L 
of which 
advanced ec 


Greek, La n, or 


English, 
inguages, Romance Lan 
shall be 


French, 
English 


four con- 


yurses in 
nee aix (repres¢ nted by the 
of astronomy, bacteriology, 
geology and geogra 
ogy), of which four 


consecutive courses in one of 


( be tanyv, zoology, 
physi a) 
al Seience, six, of which 


his 


ind four in one department of the 


be consecutive courses in 


n sciences 


represented by the de 


partments of economies, political 


ence, sociology versa. 


or vice 
ematics, two. 
Philosophy, two. 

\ sufficient 


make 


number of elective courses to 


a total of 100 eredit hours. 
EXPLANATORY 


courses defined as semester 


by the 


are 


respective departments 
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and given only by instructors who are members of 
the faculty of the college of arts and sciences. 
Most of these will be three-hour courses; a few 
the 


courses may vary in this way, it is necessary to 


will be four- or five-hour courses. Since 


allow a flexibility in the requirements set forth 


in 4-b. 


l and 2 


tests of ‘‘com 
in the mother tongue and in two foreign 
To the test of 


English the student must have a preparation, which 


are concerned with 
petence 
meet 


languages. competence in 


corresponds to that of the English courses, 1-2, or 


3-4, now required of all students, and be reason 


ably familiar with the work of an assigned group 
To meet the 


tence in foreign language his preparation should 


of English authors.! tests of compe 
be that which corresponds to the first two years 
of such a language in the university. These tests, 
however, will expect a fairly thorough knowledge 
of the 


pass. 


subject, more than is measured by a 


If a student has had in his preparatory 


school training in English and has acquainted him 


self with the group of authors, and if he has had 


it least three years in two foreign languages, he 
should be 


bee fore 


tests of competence 
that 
he should be able to complete the work set 
3 and 4 in 


he have to take in the university 


able to meet these 


beginning his university course. In 
case 
forth in six or seven semesters. Should 
a large part of 
the preparation for the competence tests, his resi 
dence in the university may be lengthened beyond 
If a student is not able 
least two of these tests before the com 
his third 
able for him to work toward this degree 

The the 


+) it 


the usual eight semesters. 
to meet at 
it is not advis 


vncement of semester, 


nature of course makes it necessary 


all requirements for it shall be met in resi 
lence, 

After completing the work in the twenty-two 
‘*designated’’ courses, the student will still have 


at least twenty-eight hours for elective work, which 


1 The group of authors comprises the following: 
Malory, 


ve, Swift, 


Chaucer, Langland, Sir Thomas 
Milton, Po 


Burns, Jane ilter 


Spense r, 
Gold 
Words 


trowning, Tennyson, 


Dryden, 
Austen, W 
worth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Meredith, Cooper, Poe, Emerson, Bryant, 
Holmes, Mark Howells. The 


candidate will be expected (1) to know something 


Sh ikespeare, } 
smith, Scott. 


Carlyle, Macaulay, 


Hlawthorne, Twain, 
of each author and his place in English literature, 
ind (2) to show a fair acquaintance with the chief 
works of ten of these authors, of his own selection. 
If desired, the test over the field of authors may 


be taken after that in English. 
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will allow him to specialize in certain fields or meet 
the requirements for the state teacher's certificate. 
C. H. OLpPATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
DISCUSSION 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ACADEMIC 
CONTESTS 

Ler us assume that we may apply to the de- 
velopment of a system of intercollegiate aca- 
demic contests those principles of intercollegiate 
athletics which are wholesome and effective, and 
may avoid those features of intercollegiate ath- 
letics Which are unwholesome. It should then 


‘ 


be possible to carry into academic subjects the 

advantages of intercollegiate competition tor 
the purpose of motivating the work of supener 
students in the regular academic subjects. In 
order to formulate a preliminary conception of 
such an organization, I desire to array a series 
of principles for consideration which might 
constitute a means of clarifying and defining 
our concept of such a contest. 

1. The competition shall be among institu- 
tions or student teams as distinguished from 
isolated individuals. 

2. The competition groups shall be organized 
somewhat on the same basis that our intercol- 
legiate athletic units are now organized. In 
this part of the country, for example, we might 
have the Big Ten conference and similar con 
ferences could be organized in different parts of 
the country and each could control a number 
of events. 

3. The contest might be organized in one sub 
ject, for example, mathematies, and then other 
subjects, such as physics, chemistry, psychology 
and history, might be added from time to time 
as the general policy gradually erystalizes and 
interest develops. 

4. The scope of events shall be limited to 
normal fields of achievement in the four-year 
course of a college of arts and sciences in such 
a way as not to encourage over-election of 
courses in the same subject, but rather to stress 
mastery of fundamentals, which may be tested 
in part in the ability “to meet new situations” 
on the basis of such mastery. 

5. The specifications of each event shall be in 


harmony with the general rules of the confer- 
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ence and shall be made as stable as possible jy 
order to give a well-known character to the 
contest and thereby encourage the early training 
of students for these events. 

6. In scoring examinations, the total achiey, 
ment for the team shall count so as to draw a 
large number of individuals into the sharing of 
victory. 

7. Some cognizance should be taken of the 
number of students in the institution so as t 
put large and small institutions on a fair basis 
for competition. There are two ways of look 
ing at this: one way would be to select a s 
team; the other way would be to draw a large: 
number into competition and count the total 
or average score. In the latter case, the siz 
of the institution would have to be taken int 
account. 

8S. Medals, badges, prizes, or other insignia 
indieative of individual participation shal! bh 
awarded in addition to the general award, su 
as a cup, Which would go to the institutior 

9. There shall be joint student and fa 


participation in the management of the conf 


ence. 

10. The judges shall be chosen from nor 
participating groups. 

11. Measures of achievement shall be | 
naiong lines of modern objective examinat 
in part or whole, in order to seeure imper 
scoring. 

12. The contests may be held at the hor 
institution, examiners being supplied u 
conference rules. 

13. The conference shall be financed by 


stitutional memberships or by some founda 


or grant. 


14. The annual contest shall be an oce 
for gathering of teachers and students tor on 
or two-day programs of inspiration and moti 
tion within the respective fields of knowledg 
For example, the examinations would al! be 
held one day, and some part of the follown 
day would be set aside for these conterences 
and celebrations. 

15. Place on teams, either preliminary © 
final, should be recognized as a part of the 
student’s record of academic achievement 

Cart EF. Seasnor: 


STATE UNIVERSITY or IOWA 





JULY 
THE 
S’ 
| 
First 
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THE TRUE-FALSE QUESTION AND THE out of 79 qualified at least one question; in the 
STUDENT'S SENSE OF FAIRNESS other, 13 out of 44 did so. In the latter, six 


observation familiar to many persons qualified one question, lour two questions, one 


pe questions that in the case ol each qualified three, four and five questions. 

e statements too much knowledge, The time taken by the instructor to rescore these 

or thoughtfulness imposes a papers was about half an hour. In the first- 

| example, the question, “Lan mentioned test more than halt mereiy qualified 

measure ot intelligence” was one question, the largest number of qualifica- 

ratively by one thoughtful student, tions on a paper were six. The time taken in 
he recognized the value of vo rescoring them was not estimated 

ete., happened to think that Second, what types ol students make use ol 

rather handicapped in such this device and to what extent do they use it? 

denied the universa ity ol the From the standpoint ol intelliwence (as meas 


ired by the Otis Self-Administering Test 





ce infairness to students \dvanced Examination, Form A) the students 
ruous statements. An ex ‘ho made qualifications were superior, their 

mbiyruity is to be seen in the median score was 54 as con pared with 49 for 
e question which was used the non-qualifiers, Q, 59 as compared with 53, 

examination: “The size of the () 47 as compared with 43. From the stand- 
et} er to do with intelligence.” point of suecess in the examination there is also 
tatement 8s true il species be i notable superiority o! those who qualified over 

e another It is false if it those who did not The median score of the 

idua within the limits latter is 44, of the former 45; Q, of the quah 
It eems untair to require the fiers 61, of the non-qualifiers 57: YW of the 

ate his opimon of the truth or qualifiers 39, of the non-qualifiers 23. Of those 

preceding statement, and then to who made a grade of D or lower in the ex 

without giving him opportu: amination, 17 did not qualify, 2 did; of those 

‘ viewpoint in the matter tf he ho made A. 5 qualified, 2 did not 

he ambiguity of the state Whether students do or do not profit | 

quahiiving answers Is a third question to he 

to meet this d fliculty, the fol Y ed, From our expenence students pront 

was used in two examinations little as a rule from qualifying. The main ad 

rt « sixty-two and forty-six vantage to them is the feeling that thev have a 

ents respective The usual possible appeal, that the test is not iron-clad 

I juestions were changed to That students do wish to have this privilege is 

tement, “If you wish to qualifs de evident by the fact that during a later 

the other side of the test on which these instructions were omitted, 

Io e the ¢ imination began the hecause of an oversicht. they asked of them 

: ed the meaning of this innova wn initiative if they might qualify their ar 
The questions were prepared ers. It is the opinion of the writers that 

on to use this procedure was this procedure is of most value in assuaging the 

; examination was conducted other- tudent’s feelings in taking true-false tests, in 

e manner as previous quizzes fact questionnaire returns indicated the fact 

i be considered under several that the overwhelming majority of students 
; wish the privilege of qualifying. As one stu 
} much work must the instructor dent wrote, she desired this privilege, “Because 
{ papers have been scored? For many times it is difficult to determine which 
: the qualifications made by the way the balance of evidence coming to mind 
ild be an appeal to the instructor would sway the degree of truth. Also one word 


ring key. In the longer test, 34 may so qualify the statement as to make it un 
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true when in general it is true, or the statement 
might be considered in several lights.” Another 
wrote, “Sometimes the meaning of the question 
is not definite, and the student has an oppor- 
tunity to show at least a part of what he 
understands. Also, it allows for a little self- 
expression and personal opinion.” 

Some who qualify straddle the question vir- 
tually answering both true and false to the 
statement. In such a case, of course, the item 
is counted as omitted. This type of qualifiea- 
tion is especially true of weaker students. Of 
course, the amount that students would profit 
is dependent upon the ability of the instructor 
to make up the questions. In this case, the in- 
structor had had considerable experience in the 
use of true-false questions. Giving students 
permission to qualify their answers is perhaps 
of most service to the instructor just beginning 
to use such questions as it offers a means of 
testing the adequacy of the questions them- 
selves. For example, two questions in one of 
these tests were qualified by almost fifteen per 
cent. of the students; obviously the instructor 
should carefully consider them from the stand- 
point of revision before using them again; on 
the other hand, 18 questions were not qualified 
at all. 

Lastly, a fact which the instructor faces in the 
use of the method of qualifications of true-false 
questions is the need to define how such qualifi- 
cations are to be made. First, the length of 
the qualification must be limited to about two 
lines. It saves time and of necessity limits 
the amount written if qualifications are made 
beside or under the question on the page. The 
questions should be double-spaced to allow for 
this. If such limitations are not made, one is 
opening the barrier to a return to the essay 
answer. Second, and most important, the stu- 
dents should be warned against straddling the 
question by qualifying in such a way that both 
an affirmative and a negative answer are given. 
If they realize that they will merely get a zero 
for this (the question counted as omitted) they 
should be cured readily of this tendeney. In 
qualifying, students should be instructed to 
state briefly why they think the statement as 
given is equivocal or indefinite, or why they ac- 


cept the statement in general but wish to add 
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something of which they have thought, which 
may repugn the universality of it. 
NorMAN Fenton 
Harvey C. Lenway 
On10 UNIVERSITY 


THE SESSION AT WILLIAMSTOWN 

Ir is in keeping with the spirit of the Insti 
tute of Politics at Williamstown that its pro- 
gram for the summer session, which opens o: 
August 2, lays special stress on the problems of 
the Pacifie and cognate subjects. Although the 
Far East has not been neglected previously, the 
comparative stability of European affairs, 
coupled with the eritical unrest in the Fast 
makes it appropriate that attention be given to 
the study of transpacifie questions. Caribbea: 
matters are to be considered in conjunction wit 
Pacific—a new if tacit recognition of th 
which the Panama Canal has played in the rv 
orientation of American foreign policies 

It has, of course, been impossible for the |: 
stitute of Politics to continue to bring 
lecturers men of world fame like the late Lord 
Bryce. But it has steadily attracted spe: 
of knowledge and ability, who have mac 
sessions stimulating and informing for th: 
students of international affairs that gat 
Williamstown each summer. Althoug! 
spectacular than the lectures open to 
round-table conferences at which diseuss 
led by these experts have proved to be 
helpful. There men and women acquainted 
their subjects have been able to exchang 
and discuss details, to the enlightenment « 
present. 

That the Institute of Polities fills a need 
clear from the manner in which it has 
copied in other sections of the country 
cago and the Pacifie Coast cities have « 
lished institutions for the discussion of inter 
tional affairs. Apparently the American }¥ 
ple, long indifferent to foreign affairs, ar 
last beginning to study them. The demand 
for trustworthy information rather than for 
propaganda or theory. Seores of books on 
ternational affairs are turned out every yen! 
In the maze of material it is diffieult for ‘h 
amateur to pick his way. Hence the special 


value 


Thi 
stitu 


EXT 





il 


ot “Who’s Who in 
The files of “Olla Podrida,” the annual 
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such courses as those given at the In- 


Politics. 


ertunate in having as lecturers this sea- 
of the leaders of the new movement in 


Halide Edib Hanum, and two leading 
economists, Mr. Graham Wallas and 


tsch They will lead discussions of 


ther than those centering about the 


It follows, therefore, that members of 


tute and the visiting public will have 


tunity to hear lectures on a large vari- 
This is in keeping with the in- 
The New York Times. 


ects 


ition 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY AND 


SUCCESS 
which the present day college stu- 


upon extra-curricular activity, on 


(re 
oller’ 


journalism, polities and other 
a most interesting phenomenon 
ition. Faculty efforts to curb 


have not met with any marked 


leed popular opinion holds that 


} 


thletic hero, the editor of the col- 


’ 

the president of the senior class 
chance of making a success in life 
student with 


greasy grind.” A 


his studies may find it advis- 


‘ the 
istic work with the pose of a cam 


real interest which he has 
man Prospective employers are 
the 


than in 


ore interested in student's 


ir activities scholastic 
nterests 


How 


extra-curricular activity in col- 


raises several questions. 
t Wesleyan University) increased in 
' Has this affected scho- 
lards? To extent is the 


particular variety of these activities 


increase 


what 


re, a eriterion of suecess in later life? 


‘tent are college grades a criterion of 
later life? That we might obtain 

ch would shed light upon these ques- 

following compilations were made: 

list was made of the Wesleyan Uni- 

lumni whose names appear in the 1927 

America.” 
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undergraduate publication of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity were consulted to gain information con- 
cerning the undergraduate extra-curricular 
activities of the men on our “Who’s Who” 
list. The “Olla Podrida” gives a statement of 
the activities which each member of the senior 
class has participated in during his entire col- 
lege career. Such records were available from 
1870 to 1918. 
journalistic, 

An arbitrary weighting was given 
This weighting was based on two 


These activities were classified as 
athletie, political, dramatic and 
scholastic. 
each activity. 
tactors, the amount of time which the activity 
impor- 
the 
fol- 


might be expected to consume and the 
tance which student opinion attaches to 


activity. A sample of the weightings is as 


lows: 


Athletic. 
Varsity football 
Varsity basketball 
Varsity tennis 
track 
Journalistic. 
Editor of college 
Member of ‘‘Olla Podrida’’ board 
tical 


Senior 


Class 
paper 


Poli 
Society 
Class president 
College senate 
Class prophet 
Junior prom 
Pres. of Y 
lramatic. 
Member of dramatic « 
Member of glee club 
College orchestra 
Debating team 
Class debate 
Scholastic. 
Competitive prizes 
Departmental prizes 


Departmental societies , ete. 


(3) For scholastic marks the college records 
were consulted and comparable grades were 
found for the members of the class from 1894 
to 1918. 

(4) As indices of the activity of students of 
years past the extra-curricular activity points 
of all members of the classes of 1900 and of 
1910 were computed. We have used these rec- 
ords as comparison standards for the “Who's 


Who” group. 
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The data collected may be summarized in the 


following tables: 
TABLE I 


Average No. of Extra-curricular 


Points 15s 
= ‘3 = 
% = Ss & A & 
Class of 1900 51 7 $4 66.4 8 24.6 
Class of 1910 55 19.8) 4.9 l L 42.7 
Who’s Who 
Group 77 9.9 8.6 f 32.7 
Teachers in 
Who’s Who 68 %.0 72 3.7 2.9 2.8 25.8 
Ministers n 
Who’s Who 17 11 wo S.2 44.3 
Journalists in 
Who’s Who 12. 2.5 20.0 Ss ] $3 34.1 
Lawyers in 
Who's Who 8 25.1 12.1 r1 14 11.5 59.2 
Executives in 
Who’s Who 33 8.1 9.9 >.4 2 5.5 30.4 
TABLE II 
oe -_— \ rie oA 
5 iaAslic 
men inch wenden 
Class of 1900 51 1900 2.368 
Class of 1910 55 1910 $43 
Who’s Who Group. 77 1895-1917 2.002 
Teachers in Who’s 
Who 12 1895-1917 1.985 
Ministers in Who's 
Who 12 1895-1913 © 163 
Journalists in Who’s 
Who 8 1895-1913 2.344 
Lawyers in Who’s 
Who 3 1895-1907 143 
Executives in Who’s 
Who o+ 1893-1911 1.065 


A study of these tables indicates the follow- 
ing points: 

1. A comparison of the average amount of 
extra-curricular activity of the classes of 1900 
and 1910 shows a very marked increase during 
this 10-year period, the average number of 
points for 1900 seniors being 24.6 as compared 


to 1910 with 42.7. The average grade for 1900 
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was 2.368, while in 1910 it was 2.443 on a scale tr 
where A+= 1.0, A=15, A-=19, B+=29 
B=2.5, B-=2.9, C+=3.0 and C=35, ma 
Cc 3.9. 
2. Those men comprising the “Who's Who” 
group had a higher average scholastic grad 
than the index classes (1900; 1910); 2.002 as 
compared to 2.365 and 2.443. 
3. The “Who's Who” group has, as « ym pared 


to the average of the two index groups: 


Fewer athletic points—9.90 compared with 14,7 
More journalistic ‘‘ 857 ‘4 ‘4 7 
Fewer political ee 5.28 se 
More dramatic 6 6.26 a 
More scholastic 7 63 ee 
When these figures were statistically treat 


to see if any significance may be attached t 


differences, it found that the differe 
athletic 
being significant, journalistic 59, political 7 


dramatic 51 and scholastic 81. In 


was 
points has 95 chances out of 100 
order t 
real significance the chances should be | 
These then indicat 


there is a 


of 100 differences 


tendency in favor of the cam 


journalist, dramatist and scholar toward t 


achievement of suecess and a tendency agai: 
the athlete and campus politician. 
4. The total 


tivities 


amount of extra-curricula 


engaging the college student 
criterion of the success which he may or 1 
not gain in later life. Those men comprising 
the “Who's Who” group took part in s! 
fewer activities (average 32.6 points) tha: 
the average college man (average 33.3 poi 

5. Dividing each of the two index classe 
(1900; 1910) and the “Who's Who” group int 


group “A,” comprised of those men having t 


average or less than the average number of ath 
letic points and group “B,” those having | 
than the average number of athletic points w 
find that the following relationship to schol 


grades exists: 


Group A (er pb 
1900 2.37 2.49 
1910 2.43 2.5 
Who's Who 2.00 19 


This indicates that while athletes tend 


average group to be poorer students, it is ! 
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the “Who’s Who” group; these latter 
fected one way or the other by partici- 
athletics. 

the “Who’s Who” group (ineluding 
LS54 


classes between and 


according to protession or 


interesting lactors come to 


eachers (including college, pub 
chool instructors and adminis 
approximate the average 


Who” 


in rrade s. 


“Who's 
ts and 


sters are somewhere near the 


group in extra- 


all activities except in 
the \ 


thei 


here show a very strong 
college interest 
" 


and 


(including editors 


in athletic in 


group, closely 

asses, 1900 and 
group is too small fo: 
significant) either had 

in athletics for their 
by far the highest ot 
They 


eurricular 


are also high 


extra activity 
iverage totai ol 59.2 point 
average ot io points lor al 


“Who's Who” 


positions, ¢.¢@., 


the 


ling executive 


grou} 
pre ] 


ins of colleges, heads of business 


shops of the church, were classified 
tegory of “Executive This group 
stand somewhere near the median for 
f extra-curricular activity, but are 
which we have considered 


t group 
et to their scholastic marks while in 
marks the 


id any other group except “Teach 


14 


difference in bet ween 


bably statistically significant. 


but 


extra 


day observation of a gradual 


the 
ties is shown quantitatively by 


growth in amount of 


The reasons for this increase vary 


neral scope and particular effective 


The 


as any individual is concerned. 
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most immediate cause is “social pressure.” The 
pressure which the upper classmen bring to bear 
on the lower classmen is the exciting cause for 
one or an- 
of extra-curricular activity. This 


to-day a marked social approval. 


the entrance of most students into 
other variety 
pressure has 
Fraternities are usually judged on the basis of 
the number of varsity players, managers, mem- 
Glee Club, ete., their 


The publicity given in the daily press 


here the included in 


number. 
is a factor lead 


the 
contributing agency 
the dent 
Arts 


proiessior . 


athletics and athlete 


to colle ve 
to this social traternities. 


A Set ond 


inl the 


pressure 1! 
is the chang 


! 
major interests ol personne: 


Fortv vears ago the Liberal College wa 


preparatory tor the To-day 


the 


business. 


most part it Is becoming preparatory 


The 
lor 


educational policy 


general 


America many years past has been 


formal discipline of classical 


toward a training 


ining, 


abilities. Educational authorities 


advantage of 


tional system which is in effect a training 
trades or 


peatedly point out the 
specific functions, whi 


Whether or not the libe 


colleges agree with the wisdom of this pro 


tactors, 


ye 


faculties ol 


cram the students agree with it and make use ot 


e extra-curricular activities for specific train 


ing for later life. 


adding 


Another motive 


tance of extra-curricular act 


student finds these activities more interesting 
? 


than the scholastic curriculum which the college 


provides. A majority of the students 


planning on 4a professional career go to 
pre-professional courses in the universities, le 
ing only a minority in the liberal arts college. 
Those students planning on going into business, 
or the 


vaguest 


students who have no more than the 


; 


to do whe n 


the liberal 


notion of what they want 
leaving college, form the majority of 
body. The 


deeply interested in any college curriculum. A 
the 


arts student latter group is not 


football game, the editorship of college 


paper or some such activity; something “real,’ 
omething “interesting,” 

likely to add to their chance f 

alled 


notivate their behavior 


these are the 


+“ ’° 
SUCCESS, 


It seems, then, that social pressure, educational 
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policy and changing student interest has given 
us an increased extra-curricular activity. The 
present-day student, his parents and his pro- 
spective employer are inclined to think it worth 
while. This study indicates that the past ex- 
perience of Wesleyan University does not Jus- 
tify any great amount of faith in this present- 
day belief especially with the student intending 
to enter a profession. 

There are several arguments which may be 
urged against the validity of our study, argu- 
ments which may negate certain findings. The 
first of these is the question concerning the 
validity of inelusion in “Who's Who” as a 
criterion of success or eminence. “Who's Who” 
is notably loaded with teachers, preachers and 
editors. Wesleyan University in years past had 
a student personnel that was directed toward 
these professions. This is shown by the fact 
that our group of 154 “Who's Who” men in- 
cludes 85 teachers, 41 preachers, 14 editors, 12 
lawyers and 10 business men. It seems that 
our study can say little or nothing concerning 
the desirability of extra-curricular activity for 
the student planning on business, but certainly 
the other side of the question is clear cut. We 
have evidence as to the desirability of extra- 
curricular activity for the pre-professional 
student. 

Another fault which might be urged against 
this study is that, in the group of men who 
have achieved “Who's Who” athletic prowess 
may have been a question of ability more than 
interest. This is indicated by the lack of rela- 
tionship between grades and athletic points. 
Because of the lack of statistical contirmation 
the results do not justify any clear cut statement 
concerning college athletics. Our evidence 
shows a tendency against the achievement of 
“Who’s Who” by the college athlete but we 
repeat, it is only a tendency and a more detailed 
study might show the indications of this study 
to be entirely in error. 

Perhaps the clearest fact demonstrated is that 
the executives have the highest college grades 
of any group studied, the equivalent of an aver- 


age of “A —” for their four years in college. The 
student hoping for a career in life leading to an 
executive position might well consider the ad- 
visability of a stellar scholastic performance. 
The business man seeking executive ability 
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should stress high scholastic standing among his 
requirements of a prospective employee. 

That extra-curricular activity has specific 
training value is shown by the results from the 
journalist and teacher group. The training 
effects are indicative of value but the fact that 
social pressure forces many students into actiy; 
ties for which they have no interest or special 
flair causes one to be cautious in making any 
wholesale generalization. 

That ministers were outstanding in campus 
polities is interesting but not as startling as it 
might be when one notes that we have classified 
such activities as President of the Y. M. ©. A 
and Chairman of the Honor System Committee 
along with class officers, speakers at commence 
ment exercises and senior societies. It proba 
bly is to be interpreted in part as another 
example of the value of specific training 

We do not regard the fact that the lawyers 
were outstanding in athletic activity as mea) 
ing much more than a vague tendency, lx 
cause of the small number of cases. With 
regard to the value of college athletics 
specific training it seems that the team manage: 
ship may be of value as business trainy 
There is little evidence that participation in ath 
leties as a player has either positive or negativ: 
value so far as its effect on success in life 
concerned. The positive value of the physical 
training, team work, ete., is balanced against 
the fact that athletie ability has been shown u 
several previous studies to have practically a 
zero correlation with intelligence. 

Generally speaking, the problem of extra- 
curricular activities is largely one of the inte 
ligent guidance of the energies and interests « 
the student, The negative or positive ya‘u 
which they may possess is a question of the u 


or abuses of the system. 


Attention should be directed to the method 


which has been used in this study. Similar 
data are at hand in most American colleges 
Properly treated the data should be uset: 
a mine of information for purposes of person 


nel research. Both the reliability and validity 


i 


are far beyond that of the interest test, rating 
scale or similar device usually used in this work. 


R. E. THornuiui 
CarRNEY LANDIS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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